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The Week. 


Tne rules submitted by the Civil-Service 
Commission to the President for his approval 
were made public during the week. They have 
been but slightly modified by him. Nothing is 
said in them about removals, for the simple 
reason that, if the appointing power is bound, 
or binds itself, to contine its choice to a certain 
class of candidates whose merit has been ascer- 
tained by an impartial trial, and if all par 
tiality and influence of a political or personal 
nature is excluded from the exercise of that 
power—if, in other words, the removal of 
aman can no longer serve to make room for 
the appointment of some special favorite— 
the ordinary motives for making arbitrary 
removals will also disappear. The rules 
follow the law in providing that ‘‘the exa 
minations shall be practical in their charac- 
ter, and, so far as may be, shall relate to 
those matters which will fairly test the re- 
lative capacity and fitness of the persons exa 
mined to discharge the duties of the branch 
of the service which they seek to enter.” The 
opponents of civil-service reform have been 
busy creating the impression that under the 
competitive system none but ‘‘young men fresh 
from college” would have a chance to get 
places. This cry has been persistently kept 
up in the face of the fact that, wherever the 
competitive system has been in practice un- 
der our Government, a large majority of the 
appointmerts have been of persons who had 
enjoyed only a common-school education. The 
new rules of the Commission provide that 
the general examinations for admission to the 
service shall be limited to the following sub- 
jects: 1. Penmanship, copying, orthography, 
letter-writing. 2. Arithmetic, fundamental 
rules, fractions, and percentage. 3. Interest, 
discount, and elements of bookkeeping and 
of accounts. 4. Elements of the geography, 
history, and Government of the United States. 
It is difficult to imagine how the examinations 
could be more *‘ practical,” and more closely 
confined to the things which a Government 
clerk, to be efficient, must necessarily be con- 
versant with, and which, at the same time, 
everybody in this country can easily acquire 
in the course of a common-school education. 


The rule providing that ‘‘ there shall also be 
competitive examinations of a suitable charac 
ter to test the fitness of persons for promotion 
in the service” will probably be found by the 
Commission in the course of time and experi 
ence to adimit of a liberal construction. There 
arecertain branches of the service, for instance 
the Patent Office, where scientitic acquire- 
ments are of essential importance, and where, 
if the relative fitness of candidates for promo- 
tion is measured by ordinary competitive ex- 
amination, but few mistakes will be made. 
But in other branches, where, in addition to 
the scholastic acquirements necessary to all, 
the different degrees of quickness and accuracy 


with which business is disposed of mark 
the relauve grades of merit, 
records covering certain pertods may be looked 
upon as more reliable tests of efficiency and 
usefulness than can be furnished in any other 
way There is, in tact, in the 
official business, a coustant competition oi: 


business 


the 


transaction af 


on, and the Commission will probably find 
that, in order to ascertain the relative claims 
of different clerks to promotion, it is only r 

quired that these records of efliciency be Kept in 
a regular and trustworthy way. This method 
has been tried in some oftices, and found to 
work justly and to the benetit of the service. 


The Assembly passed the Civil Service Re 
form Bill for this State by the remarkable vote 
of 90 to 2, the Senate, after a favorable report 
by the Judiciary Committee, unanimous!y 
The bill is framed after the model of the Pen 
dleton bill in its provisions. The apparent 
collapse of the opposition to it must certainly 
not be interpreted as a sudden and thorough 
conversion of the politicians in the Legislature 
It means simply that most of those politicians 
thought it prudent to make this concession to 
public opinion for the time being. The real 
struggle will begin when the law is to be 
executed, Governor Cleveland has shown by 
his selection of Commissioners that he takes 
the reform seriwusly. The appointment of 
Mr. Andrew D. White, President of Cornell 
University, Mr. Augustus Schoonmaker, and 
Mr. Henry A. Richmond is universally and 
justly commended by the press. Mr. White 
and Mr. Richmond, the one a Republican 
and the other a Democrat, are both known 
as ardent reform 
Mr. Schoonmaker’s opinions on this subject 
have not come before the public, but he is a 
man of high character, and it may be assumed 
that Governor Cleveland weuld not have ap 
pointed any one as a member ef the Com 
mission who could not be counted 
to codperate with him faithfully. Some 
doubt is expressed as to whether Mr. White 
will take the position for which he has been 
selected, 


advocates of civil-service 


upon 


It would be a serious disappoint- 
ment to the people of the State if he did not, 


The President bas appointed Mr. William 
S. Woods to fill the vacancy in the United 
States District Judgeship caused by General 
Gresham's appointment as Postmaster-General. 
The selection seems to be a very commendable 
one. Itis reported from Washington that it 
will be a very severe disappointment to Sena- 
tor Harrison, of Indiana, who had most warm 
ly and persistently urged his law partoer, Mr. 
Hines, for the place, but that it is quite satis- 
factory to the rest of the Indiana delegation in 
Congress, who are said to have become a little 
impatient of the manner in which Senator 
Harrison disposes of the patronage. Two or 
three years ago Senator Harrison was looked 
upon asa “rising man,” fast growing to the 
proportions of a ‘‘ favorite son.” But his ho- 
rizon has already been considerably darkened 
by the energy and perseverance he has 
shown in getting offices from the President 


ind the heads of d partinents for relatives and 
friends. He is in great danger of winning ¢1 
reputation of a spoilsman, and with it a har 
vest of resentments and quarrels. Se 

ago We took notice of a letter be bad writt 
about the appointment of a Collector itt 


ternal Revenue, w 
tity of combustible material of 
Now comes the appomntment 


in preference to Senator Harrison's partner 


which would not injure the Senater in 
least had be not already created the 
pression that dealing in) patronage ts ¢ 


sidered by him one of the principal 


and prerogatives of a Congressman, As it ts 


it will impair his prestige 


The reply of the Union Pacifie Rail { 
Company to the demand of Secretary Teller 
for the payment of the sums claimed tot ‘ 


to the sinking fund provided for in the Phu: 


man Act, is in substance that the company 
has a counter-claim against the Government 
for carrying the mails more than sufficiert to 
offset the Seeretarv’s claim, and that the same 
is now in litigation in the Court of Cl 


Under its charter the company was entitled to 


charge for Government service of all kinds 
‘fair and reasonable rates of compensat 
not to exceed the smounts paid by priva 
parties for the same kind of servies ut 


it has been the of Congress in making 


pre Lice 
appropriations for the Pp stal service to confer 
upon the Postmaster General the power 
the 


The rate has been tixed in this 


to ny 


the rates to be paid for carrving mails on 
all railroads 
way for the Union Pacitie as well as tor other 


railways. The Union Pacitic 
puted the right of the 


fix the rates, and the 


Company di 

Postmaster Genera] fo 
Supreme Court ef the 
United States sustained the company's posi 
that it 
parties to 


‘fair 


tion, holding 
rw of the 
> what were 


Was not competent for 
the 
and reasonable rates 


om contract to de 
cid 


t 
and concurrence of the 
whit fair 
and reasonable rates is still to be determined 


Without the consent 


other party The question are 


judicially. The company claims the right to 
cliarge the same rates for carrying the mails 
that it charges for carrying express matter for 
private individuals, both kinds of matter being 
earried on first-class passenger trains. The 
difference between the sum allowed by the 
Postmaster General and that claimed by the 
company is $2,738,889, covering the whole 
period in dispute. This is a very large sum 
of money, and it will strike the public as 
something extraordinary and in violation of 
railway practice, us well as of the common 
rulesof equity, if a customer who sends an 
enormous and regular quantity of matter day 
by day is to be charged the same rate per 
pound as individuals who send casual pack- 
ages znd consignments by express. 


To judge trom his after-dinner utterances, 
Mr. Conkling holds not only that the country 
by 
to be nominated for 


was robbed of ‘‘ ten years of progress 
General Grant's failure 


the Presidency in 1880, but that the same 
event led toa sweeping Democratic victory in 
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the Congressional and State elections of 1882. 
The ex-Senator seems to forget that General 
Grant was elected President in 1872, and that 
in IN74 the Republicans suffered an overthrow 
fully as grievous as last year’s, and that the 
defeat of 
quevee of the peculiar kind of ‘‘ progress ” 
enjoyed under that administration. Both 
General Grant and Mr. Conkling were then in 
the fulness of their power. 


1874 was notoriously the conse- 


oe 


The report of the Committee of the Colum- 
bia College Trustees on the question to what 
extent, if any, the College should undertake 
to give women a collegiate education, has 
been made, and it offers really more than 
Harvard, which is frequently cited as an ex 
ample in this matter, has offered or shows any 
sign of offering. We therefore trust that 
even if it be not all that the friends of the 
movement would like, or expected, they will 
seize hold of it and get what good they can 
out of it. The offer 1s substantially rather 
more than the London University offers 
to men, which is simply examinations for 
The Columbia Commit 
the College officers 

for entrance to a 
four-year course; should prescribe this course 
in groups, to be obligatory for the first two 
years and elective afterward; should hold in 
termediate examinations as often as may 
seem desirable, and should finally grant a 
certificate equivalent to a degree. With the 
provision or superintendence of instruction, 
or buildings, rooms, or any of the other 
indispensable accompaniments of the course, 
the College declines to charge itself, and rea 
sonably enough, in its present financial con- 
dition. These things we think the promoteis 
of the movement ought to provide, and can 
provide if they bestir themselves. They are 
simply a question of money and organization. 
Suitable quarters can be rented; professors 


honors and degrees. 
that 
women 


tee recommends 


should examine 


can be got for pay, and so can laboratories and 
apparatus, if Columbia will not open its 
The experiment can, im fact, be fairly 
tried ata very moderate expense, and tried, we 
trust, it will be. There is no in specu 
lating how many young women now In the 
eity desire a college education; that cannot 
be ascertained in advance. There is only one 
way of ascertaining it, and that is by offering 
Nor will it do to be 
discouraged because the applicauts are at first 
number. <A good education is one of 


own. 


use 


the college education. 


few in 
those things which furnish an exception to 
the economical rule of supply and demand. 
With regard to this, the supply creates the 
demand, instead of the demand creating the 
supply. 


The lower house of the Massachusetts Le- 
gislature has passed the Senate resoluticn 
**vindicating” the late Oakes Ames, and ask- 
ing for like action on the part of Congress, 
The Massachusetts Legislature itself is now in 
need of vindication, and if its request should 
ever come up before Congress, it will come to 
plague those who brought it there. It will 
soon be felt that neither political party can 
alford to do what the friends of the late Oakes 


Ames want to have done, and that it was in 
every respect an extremely unwise thing to 
stir up the matter at all. 








In financial affairs there has been a con- 
tinued progress toward easier rates for money. 
The redemption of U.S. called bonds under 
the 120th call for $15,000,000 on May 1 
brought about $7,000,000 of money into the 
market in the first two or three days of May, 
over $4,000,000 of the $15,000,000 having 
been redeemed two weeks before, thus leav- 
ing about $3,000,000 for redemption after, 
say, May 2, of which a large proportion 
has probably now come in. This has caused 
a great movement of specie out of the Trea- 
sury and into the New York banks, which 
have shown an important increase in their 
reserves and their ability to loan. The do- 
mestic exchanges are now generally in fa 
vor of New York, with a consequent in 
crease in the movement of legal-tenders to 
this city. The tendency of capital to 
find investment in railroad bonds, noted 
last week, continues the most prominent 
feature of the financial markets, and is in 
strong contrast with tbe dulness of the stock 
market, where prices have advanced but little 
except for a few stocks, and for reasons spe- 
cial to these. The bill passed by the Legisla 
ture permitting savings banks of this State to 
invest their trust funds in railroad bonds, in- 
stead of being restricted to Government bonds, 
and which now only awaits the Governor’s 
signature, meets with the most unqualified 
disapprobation of all conservative bankers 
and financiers. Of the vicissitudes of railway 
capital, two significant instances may be cited. 
The Jersey Central and the Reading roads, 
which a few years ago earned 8 and 10 per 
cent. dividends on their stocks, have for seve- 
ral years been in the hands of receivers, with 
only a prospec. of being now taken out. 


The stipulation in the extradition treaty 
concluded not long ago between the United 
States and Belzium, to which the J/era/d calls 
attertion, providing that ‘‘an attempt against 
the life of the head of a foreiga Government, 
or against that of any member of his family, 
when such attempt comprises the act either 
of murder, or assassination, or of poisoning, 
shall not be considered a political offence, 
act such offence,” 
rather oddly, because it implies 
that murders or assassinations of other 
persons may be political of- 
fences, or acts connected therewith. There 
is no doubt that this has always been well un- 
derstood, but it is a pity that when an excep- 
tion to the rule was for the first time inserted 
in a treaty, something more extensive in 
the way of a detinition of the term ‘‘ political 
offence” had notalso been attempted. Civilized 
nations will undoubtedly have to come to this 
before long. 


or an connected with 


reads 


considered 


It is well known that criticism is, according 
to those who are criticised, a very poor busi- 
ness, and many a high-minded author and 
painter has expressed the opinion that the 
world would be a much brighter and happier 
place if there was not a critic in it—a change 
which might easily be accomplished if the 
critics would but turn their attention to 
some respectable calling. They will there- 
fore be glad to have their attention drawn 


to the fact that Mr. Ruskin, who is cer. 
tainly one of the most eminent critics now 
living, is publishing a new edition of ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ in which he Jets out what he now 
thinks of some of his early essays in criticism. 
He does not spare the rod, but lashes himself 
with great vigor. ‘‘ Pure nonsense” he finds 
some of his writing to be. When it is not 
that, he objects to it as ‘‘ offensively aggres- 
sive,” “heedlessly and insolently written,” 
‘a piece of pious insolence,” ‘extremely 
pedantic and tiresome,” etc., ete. This isa 
way of anticipating and taking the wind out 
of the sails of the hostile critic, which may be 
cordially commended to the creative author, 
In a professional critic it seems rather thrown 
away. With what invaluable footnotes Mr. 
Tupper, for instance, or Walt Whitman might 
gloss new editions of his works. 





-~———___- 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette reports 
from Harrodsburg, Ky., that ‘‘now that the 
evidence is all in, the feeling is growing that 
Phil Thompson ought to be tried for mur- 
der.” ‘‘ Ask,” it says, “‘ nearly anybody not 
connected with the Thompson family what he 
thinks, and he will whisper in your ear that 
Little Phil ought to be called to account, 
‘but for God’s sake,’ he will add, ‘don’t tell 
anybody I said so.’” The reason of this is 
that the Thompson family are numerous and 
‘quick on the trigger,” and would probably 
not brook hostile criticism, or, for that mat- 
ter, a hostile verdict. They might not shoot 
aman for saying that Little Phil ought to be 
hanged, but they would soon discover other 
reasons for shooting him, and they would do 
itin such a way that it would not be cold- 
blooded murder either, but a regular ‘ diffi- 
culty.” The great hindrance to punishing a 
certain class of murders in fact seems to be 
very much the same in Kentucky as in Ire- 
land—that is, part of the population sym- 
pathizes with the murderers, and those who 
do not are afraid to let it be known. 


The Macon (Ga.) Graphie reports the fol- 
lowing remarks of Judge Simmons, of that 
State, in sentencing two prisoners to death for 
robbery and murder : 


“ [tis a very painful duty, Jobn and Henry, 
and Tam ata loss to know what is best for the 
public as to how the sentence of the law should 
be executed—whether in private or in public. 
After consulting with a great many people, [ 
have decided that the execotion be in public. It 
is true, vou may have borne a good character, 
Joon. You hved at my bouse twelve months, 
and during that time T never heard of any acts 
of violevce by you. Yet aman’s character can 
be destroyed by one act like yours. The Su- 
preme Court decided tbat you had a very bad 
case, according to the testimony. I thought 
myself that the killing of that old man was un- 
justifiable on your part, and you added murder 
to robbery.” 


It must have startled ‘“‘John” to find that a 
twelve months’ good character acquired in the 
Judge’s own house could be destroyed by one 
such little act of foliy as robbing and murder- 
ing anold man. What, he may well ask, is a 
good character worth if a single peccadillo like 
this, committed after one year’s abstinence 
from violence, can ruin ii? Of course, every 
one must agree with Judge Simmons that 
John’s treatment of the old man was ‘‘ unjusti- 
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fiable.” For ourselves, we think, however, 
that the Judge gave himself too much trouble 
in making up his mind as to whether John 
and Henry should be hanged publicly or pri- 
vately. The important thing is that they 
should be hanged speedily, and as long as this 
is done, it matters comparatively little how 
many Georgians enjoy the spectacle. 

The conference of members of the Irish 
Nationalist party in London, which is report- 
ed as organizing a fund for the relief of the 
families of persons who have fled the country, 
or have been ‘‘arrested in connection with 
murder trials,” would do well to classify the 
objects of their bounty a little carefully, or 
they will increase the odium already brought 
on the party by its apparent sympathy with 
murderers. It is all very well to call the 
fugitives ‘‘ breadwinners,” but a bread vin- 
ner who has had to run from the police be- 
cause he was planning the murder of another 
breadwinner, is not in the opinion of the civi- 
lized world a proper object of sympathy. 
Two hundred persons are said to have fled from 
a district known as Crossmaglen in Ulster, since 
the conviction of five or six residents of that 
place for belonging toa murder society. They 
would undoubtedly not have fled, if there 
were not proof of some kind somewhere that 
they were going to kill somebody. The coun- 
try istherefore well rid of them, and the less 
said about them the better. The notion that 
whatever informers swear must be untrue, 
has been thoroughly exploded by the reve- 
lations in Dublin. It would be very difficult 
now to persuade anybody not belonging to the 
Nationalist ranks, that when they see an Irish 
breadwinner flying it is simply because wicked 
men have been telling lies about him. We do 
not believe there are now any fugitives who 
have not been mixed up in some criminal— 
and not simply illegal—enterprise. 





There are, however, undoubtedly some hard 
cases among the fugitives, where men have 
thoughtlessly or from really patriotic motives 
joined secret societies, and then found them- 
selves sold into a horrible slavery, in which 
they were compelled, on peril of their lives, to 
commit or conceal crimes, under orders from 
villains like Carey or Tynan, who keep in the 
background, and, if the worst comes to the 
worst, sell their dupes to the police. The 
Land League, or the National League, could 
render no better service, therefore, to a large 
body of their young countrymen than issu- 
ing an address warning them against these 
secret societies, With their ‘‘ Number One,” 
and their ‘‘inner circles,”’ and ‘‘ head centres,’ 
and other tomfoolery, which have so often in 
Irish bistory ended by bringing the least guilty 
of those concerned in them to the gallows. 
But from this most salutary step all the 
leaders seem to refrain with a caution which 
discredits them with the civilized world. 
They are apparently under the impression 
that it is possible in our time to get up a code 
of morality for the special use of Irishmen, so 
that there shall be an Irish right and wrong 
distinct from that of the rest of the world. 
There were such things as local morals in the 
Middle Ages, but they are extinct and cannot 
be revived. 
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The Dublin Grand Jury has found true bills 
for murder against Tynan (‘* Number On 
Walsh, and Shendan, who are all inthis coun 
try. Their extradition will doubtless, there 
fore, be now demanded, and this Government 
will have to deal with a 
question. The peculiar constitution of th: 
court which is trying these cases i Dublin is 
one of the things which will complicate the 
matter. The court is not one of the ordinary 
tribunals of the country, but one created to deal 
With a crisis which is undoubtedly political in its 
main features; and although it now tries by 
jury, if juries fail to give convictions it may be 
converted into a court of three judges, achangs 


very troublesome 


which has been threatened in’ Kelly's case, on 
which two juries have failed to agree. More 
over, it is not difficult to furnish abundant 
proof from the speeches of English statesmen 
—Mr. Trevelyan, for one—to say nothing of 
articles like that of the London 7éiies 
from which we quoted the other day, that the 
English Government regards these murderers as 
representing the whole body of their country 

men in a political sense, because on more than 
one occasion in the House of Commons the 


redress of undeniable Trish) erievanees las 
been refused expressly on account of the mur 
ders. The arguments which these 

indiscretions have put into the hands of 
murderers and their friends in this country 
against their surrender under the extradition 


treaty, are obvious enough, 


amazing 


the 


The news of the indictment of Sheridan, 
Tynan, and Walsh has, following close ou the 
confession of Delaney and CatTrey, caused s 
good deal of excitement in [rish = circles 
Sheridan and Walsh declare they 
their ground, and meet whatever is in stor 
for them. We need hardly say that both of 
them are as innocent of complicity in murder 
as unborn babes. What 
doubtless, is the judicial persecutions to which 


will stand 


troubles them 


these poor fellows Brady, Curley, Kelly & Co 
have been subjected in Dublin by all thos 


perjured judges, juries, witnesses, and Crown 
counsel, Tynan is said to be in America, but 
nothing certain seems to be Known about him 
His photograph is on exhibition in all the shop 
windows in England, so that the British 
public at least is tolerably familiar with 
his appearance as he was; but then he hada 


large, bushy beard, which has doubtless been 
sacrificed by this time, so that he is no longer 
the same man. That he, too, f 
anything like murder it is useless to add. Al 
he Knows about murder is doubtless what he 
hears from those uN 


is innocent of 


ins,” the in 


‘ignoble vill: 


formers. There is as vet no positive news 
about that member of Parliament with 
‘*the blonde beard,” who is said to have at 


of the murderers’ meetings. A 
great many people in England are very anxious 
to prove the connection of the Land League 
or the Parnellites 
the smallest trace of a prominent Leaguer 
ina murder society is joyfully received. That 
reliable gentleman and profound _ political 
thinker, the London correspondent of the 
Tridune, says that ‘‘no effort will be spared 
to identify ~ this member the blonde 
beard. We have it on the same authority that 
‘itis said in important quarters that Mr. Par 


tended some 


assassins, and 


with the 


with 





nell is so deeply implicated in the work of the 
party of violence as to be unable to disavow 
them even if he wished s If this ty 
said ‘‘ in important quarters must be tric 
particularly as portant quarters " have 
been saying it for a veut 

The suceess of the yPposition t! nit 
ing of pensions for tw ves after their death 


to Lords Wolseley wmd Alcester, pr bably 


t 

marks the final abandonment of this mode of 
rewarding militarv and naval commanders in 
England Phe most remarka { it 
this last attempt to continue it is that a 
cabinet made up as Mr. Gladst sis. sl i 
have made it, because the pension list ts 
of the worst of the scandals bequeathed to th 
present generation by the old) regin Phere 
ire DOW several py . T } { . < 
rat dito their « ~ tw h Vears 
i whe Van 1 ‘ 
Pension fo oa 1 S | 
potulty Yr! ‘ t 
them for tl t s ‘ } { 
Tl i rantes | \ Vos ‘ t 
rule donow tl l is ty \ a 
iltegether, and Lords W bs v and Aloe 
are to get their wards ‘ 1 s 
The chiet Ra l ( NN her ivy 
PeUsSions Is : 2 ‘ i { m thr 
recognition whic! hey 1 t} eX 
stern [Is ha tl het y 4% if 
in P li (s R di us ret “ ‘ e3 \ 
] yer tha 3 MAM CA t ‘ 1 t& 
money out of the public purse because his 
father or grandfather was a great mat ist 
is they are more ard mere reluctant to admif 
that | ght t i) sin becaus his 
father was 

Mr. Gladstone's refusal it his defeats 
bo n th An i Bill 1 on Sir 
Statford Northeote’s 1 to prevent Brad 
laugh’s administering th ith to himself, as 
+cause for res m1on is n iturally somewhat 
provoking to his enemies, but nothing else was 
to have been expected Ever since the Brad 
laugh case came up he has treated it as a ques 

) I House and not for the Ministry 
to decide. It is a questi moreover, Which 


ts the policy of the Ministry. 
No such question has ever been made a Cabi 
] Con 


net question, unless connected, 48 In 


nell’s cast 
Catholic 
schild was elected for the 
Is47 and 1849, during the Premiership of 
Lord John Russell; in 1852, during that of 
Lord Aberdeen; in 1857, during that of Lord 
Palmerston, and had during that period the 
support of the Liberals, but never as a 
party, in the House, and it was not till 1858, 
the that the 
were modified so that he could take the 
Itus all but certain that if it had been 
understood that Bradlaugh’s Cabinet 
question, the Ministry would have had a ma 
jority. There is a considerable body of Lib- 
erals who are quite ready to keep Bradlaugh 
out, even on the flimsicst pretext, in order to 
please the Nonconformists, but they would do 
nothing of the kind if it promised to expose 
them to the trouble and risk of a general elec- 
tion. 


with some great feature of policy, 
Roth 


city of London in 


i} 


like Emancipation. Baron 


when Tories were in) power, 
rules 


oath 


was A 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEKS NEWS. 





[Wepvesvay, May 2, to Turspay, May 8, 1883, in- 


clusive.| 
DOMESTIC, 


Tur rules put into the hands of the !Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet by the Civil-Service 
Commission were prematurely — published. 
They provide that the general examinations 
for admission to the service shall be limited to 
the following subjects: 1. Penmanship, ortho- 
grapby, copying, letter-writing. 2. Arithmetic, 
fundamental rules, fractions, and percentage. 
+. Interest, discount, and elementsof bookkeep 
ing and of accounts. 4. Elements of the geo 
graphy, history, and government of the 
United States, Competitive examinations, of 
a suitable character to test the fitness of per- 
sons for promotion in the service, are also pro- 
vided for. The Cabinet and President re- 
vised and remodelled the rules in minor par- 
ticulars, and they were ofticially published on 
Tuesday. 


Postmaster-General Gresham on Saturday 
morning decided that the law readjusting the 
sularies of nostmasters of the fourth class 
went into effect on the passsge of the act— 
pamely, March 3. This decision has created 
consternation in the Post-oflice Department, 
and will involve an endless amount of jabor 
before it is satisfactorily settled. Some twen- 
ty-four thousand post-oftices are involved. 
The act specitied the date October 1 for larger 
o'tices, but said nothing about the date for 
those of the fourth class, 


On Friday, United States Government ofli- 
cers seized a great quantity of letters in two 
private post-oflices, for the distribution of city 
letters and circulurs, in thiscity. These offices 
do a large business by delivering letters at 
a rate less than regular Government postage. 
This is held to be contrary to law, and it has 
been decided to suppress them. 


Judge William C. Woods, of the Indiana 
Supreme Court, was on Wednesday appointed 
United States District Judge of Indiana, in 
place of the present Postmaster-Gene-al. It 
is suid that the appointment was made at the 
latier’s request, 


Vice-Admiral Stephen C. Rowan has asked 
to be relieved from the dutics of Superinten- 
dent of the Naval Observatory at Washington, 
and Secretary Chandler on Wednesday ap- 
pointed Commodore R. W. Shufeldt to suc- 
ceed him in that position. 


The sales of revenue stamps since the new 
tobacco-tax law began to operate on May 1 
have been very large. 


A message was received by Gencral Sher- 
man from Brig.-Gen, Crook on Friday. It 
was dated at San Bernardino Springs, Arizona, 
May 8. Hesaid: ‘It is not my intention to 
violate the convention between the two Gov- 
ernmeuts. My object in visiting Sonora and 
Chihuahua was to arrange for coéperation, 
and in case my troops followed the hostiles 
into Mexico, to see if I could not secure a libe- 
ral interpretation of the terms of the agree- 
ment in regard to the time I could be allowed 
to remain there, It is my intention to start to- 
morrow morning in pursuit of the savages, in 
accordance with the treaty.” This was in an- 
swer to a despatch from General Sherman 
warning him not to violate the treaty with 
Mexico in regard to the pursuit of hostiles 
across the border. 

In the Star-route trial, Mr. Bliss continued 
his speech throughout the weck, concluding 
on Tuesday. Ie criticised with great severity 
the course of S. W. Dorsey. 

Judge Billings, in the United States Circuit 
Court at New Orleans, on Thursday decided 
the case of Myra Clark Gaines against the city 
of New Orleans in favor of the plaintiff. The 
suit has been pending for many years. The 
amount involved is $1,925,667 83, rent and 
interest on the property of Mrs, Gaines, wrong- 
fully disposed of by the city in 1837. 


The United States Supreme Court on Mon- 
day afternoon denicd petitions for rehearing 
in what are known as the Louisiana and Vir 
ginia bond cases. 


Governor Cleveland on Wednesday nomi- 
nated the following gentlethen to be Com- 
missioners of the Niagara Falls Preserve, in 
accordance with the bill recently passed: Wil- 
liam Dorsheimer, J. Hampden Robb, and An- 
drew Hl. Green, of New York; Sherman §. 
Rogers, of Buffalo, and Martin B. Ander 
son, of Rochester. The latter is President of 
Rochester University. They were immediate- 
ly confirmed by the Senate. 


The last days of the session of the New 
York Legislature were crowded with business. 
The Conference Committees of both houses 
met on Wednesday afternoon and agreed upon 
a bill apportioning the Congressional districts 
of the State. It gives the Democrats seven- 
teen districts, the Republicans fourteen, and 
leaves three doubtful. Both branches passed 
the bill on that day. The Campbell Penal 
Code amendments, relating especially to Sun- 
day occupations, were also passed. The As- 
sembly passed the bill providivg for a State 
Civil-Service Commission of three Commis- 
sioners, at salaries of $2,000 each, who are to 
superintend the execution of the civil-service 
rules throughout the State. On Thursday 
the Storm King Bridge Bill was rushed 
through the Assembly in spite of stout oppo- 
sition. The New York Aqueduct Bill was 
passed by a vote of 104 to 10, after having 
been so amended as to make Mr. Parke Godwin 
a seventh Commissioner, The Senate refused 
to concur in this amendment, and a conference 
committee was appointed, which struck out 
the amendment, and the bill was then sent to 
the Governor. The Senate defeated the bill 
reducing pilotage feces in the port of New 
York, and passed the Harbor-masters Bill. It 
was agreed on Thursday to adjourn at 7 o'clock 
on Friday evening. 


On Friday the Assembly Civil-Service Re- 
form Bill was passed by the Senate without a 
dissenting voice, aud immediately sent to the 
Governor. In executive session the Finance 
Committee of the Senate refused to report on 
the nomination of Mr. Murtha for Immigra- 
tion Commissioner. He is distasteful to Tam- 
mapy. This put the nomination beyond the 
reach of the Senate, either to confirm or reject 
it, and also put it beyond the power of the 
Governor to make other nominations for the 
place. The Harbor-masters’ Bill was adopted 
in the Assembly. Laver in the day the Senate 
received a great many nominations from the 
Governor, among them for Harbor-masters, 
Quarantine Commissioners, and Commis- 
sioners of the State Survey. In_ these 
Tammany received little recognition. Other 
important nominations were: For Civil- 
Service Commissioners—Andrew D. White, 
of Tompkins; Augustus Schoonmaker, of 
Ulster; and Henry A. Richmond, of Erie. 
For Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
C. F. Peck, of Steuben, editor of the Hornells- 
ville 7ridune. These were confirmed; but be- 
yond these Tammany refused to go, and the 
other nominations were not acted upon. The 
Governor soon after sent a remarkable mes- 
sage to the Senate, in which he lectured them 
on the disgraceful exhibition of greed for 
spoils shown in their rejection of the nomina- 
tion for Immigration Commissioner, for fac- 
tional reasons. An angry reply was made by 
Mr. Grady for Tammany, and the message 

yas referred tothe Finance Committee. No 
further action was taken on Mr. Murtha’s 
nomination. 


The closing hours of the session in both 
branches were characterized by hasty action 
and turmoil. The Anti-Free Pass Bill was 
defeated in the Senate by the objections of 
Mr. McArthur and Mr. Mackin. The new 
Building Law for this city, the Union College 
Bill, the bill making the Brooklyn bridge free 
to foot passengers, the bill for the opening of 
Flatbush Avenue to the Brooklyn bridge, the 


‘* Freedom of Wor-hip ” Bill, the Prohibitory 
and Woman Suffrage amendments, and the 
Broadway Underground Railroad Bill were 
lost. An adjournment sine die was reached at 
7 o'clock in the evening. 


The Republican members of the New York 
Legislature framed an address to the voters of 
tbe State, and published it on Tuesday, re- 
viewing the course of the Democratic majority 
and severely criticising it. 

The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives on Monday afternoon adopted the Senate 
resolution recognizing the ability, services, 
and integrity of Oakes Ames, and asking for a 
like recognition on the part of the national 
Congress. 


At the May dinner of the Saturday Night 


Club, in this city, on Saturday, ex-Senator 
Conkling said, referring to the Chicago Con- 


vention, in the course of a violently Stal- 
wart speech: ‘‘I believe as firmly as I be- 
lieve anything, that the results of that Conven- 
tion have held this country back ten years.” 


Mr. W. I. Vanderbilt on Friday announced 
his retirement from the Presidency of the 
New York Central Railroad. His sons also 
retire from the Presidencies and Vice-Presi- 
dencies which they have held, but remain in 
the directory of the several Vanderbilt roads. 
In order that the control may not go out of 
the family, a new office has been created in 
each of the roads, namely, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. This change is made in 
accordance with the system pursued in the 
government of the great English railway cor- 
porations. The sons are Chairmen. The 
object of the change is to relieve Mr. Vander- 
bilt from routine duties. 


The canals of New York State were opened 
for the season on Monday with a great rush 
of business. 


A dramatic festival, in which many notable 
actors took part, was held in Cincinnati during 
last week. 

Congressman Thompson, of Kentucky, who 
recently shot W. B. Davis, was indicted for 
murder on Wednesday. 


Phipps, the ex-Almshouse Superintendent, 
of Philadelphia, was on Saturday convicted 
of forgery. He was recently brought from 
Canada by extradition. 


Signor Salvini, the Italian tragedian, sailed 
for home on Wednesday. LHe expects to re- 
turn in the autumn of 1884. 


The trustees of Trinity College, at Hartford, 
Conn., have elected to the Presidency the Rev. 
George Williamson Smith, D. D., of Brook- 
lyn. He is a graduate of Hobart College, and 
was for some time Chaplain at the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis. Afterward be was rec- 
tor of a church in Jamaica, Long Island, and 
since 1881 has been rector of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Brooklyn. 


Mr. Frederick Marquand, of this city, has 
given $60,000 to Princeton College for the en- 
dowment of an Art School. Arrangements 
are being perfected for the endowment of four 
chairs in the School of Philosophy. 


The Rev. Josiah Henson, known for many 
years as Mrs. Stowe’s *‘ Uncle Tom,” died on 
Saturday in Dresden, Ontario, in his ninety- 
fourth year. He was born a slave, and made 
a remarkable escape to Canada. He visited 
England twice, where he sold 40,000 copies of 
his autobiography. Incidents in his career 
were used in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ but the 
book is not the history of his life. 


FOREIGN. 


In the House of Commors on Thursday 
night the Affirmation Bill was refused a se- 
cond reading by a vote of 292 to 289. On 
Friday afternoon the Speaker said that he had 
received a letter from Mr. Bradlaugh, in 
which that gentleman announced that he 
would, at the beginning of business, ask to be 
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permitted to take the oath. The Speaker 
asked for the guidance of the House. Loud 
cries were made for Mr. Gladstone, but 
as the Prime Minister did not rise, Sir 
Stafford Northcote said that he would 
propose that Mr. Bradlaugh be precluded 
from going through such a torm. Mr. Glad 
stone said he could raise no objection to the mo- 
tion, Which, under the circumstances, Sur Staf 
ford Northcote was the proper person to make 
On motion of Mr. Labouchere, it was decided 
to hear Mr. Bradlaugh in his own behalf at 
the bar of the House. Mr. Bradlaugh pointed 
out that, as the House had rejectcd the Aftirma 
tion Bill, which would have enabled him to 
take his seat, it was his duty to take the oath. 
As long as he was not disqualified, he would 
claim the right to his seat. Mr. Gladstone an 
nounced that he would vote against Sir Staf 
ford Northeote’s motion, which was then car 
ried by a vote of 271 to 165.) Mr. Bradlaugh 
again addressed the Hlouse on his claim to aseat, 
and then returned below the bar. The sub 
ject was dropped. Mr. Bradlaugh announces 
that he has decided to visit his constituents 
and formally to tender his resignation as their 
elected representative. 


In the House of Commons on Monday 
afternoon Mr. Gladstone aunounced that, in- 
stead of the pensions which it was proposed 
to bestow upon Lord Wolseley and Lord Al- 
cester (Admiral Seymour), they would be given 
alump sum of money. This change, it is be- 
lieved, is due to the outery wbich has been 
raised against the provision in the bill provid- 
ing pensions, which declares that they shall, 
on the death of the beneficiaries, revert to the 
nearest heirs 


Jobn Walsh, P. J. Sheridan, and Peter 
Tynan (Number One) were indicted by the 
Grand Jury at Dublin on Thursday for mur 
der, Fitzharris was indicted as an accessory 
after the fact. Bills for conspiracy were found 
against a number of others. — It is understood 
the British Government will ask for the extra- 
dition of Sheridanaud Walsh, who are in New 
York city. They have not attempted to con 
ceal themselves since the indictment, and put 
ereat faith in a probable refusal ef the request 
for extradition. It is contidently asserted in 
Dublin that Peter Tynan is in London, nego 
tiating with a view of turninginformer. Other 
reports assert positively that he is in’ this 
country. No demand has yet been received 
at the State Department in Washington for the 
extradition of Walsh, Sheridan, or Tynan. 


Patrick Delaney and Thomas Caffrey, two 
more of the men charged with participation 
in the murders of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke, were arraigned for trial in 
Dublin on Wednesday. They created a sen- 
sation by pleading guilty. Caffrey was in- 
formed that the Crown gave no hope of a 
mitigation of the sentence of death which 
would be passed upon him. Delaney, when 
he was called upon to plead, said: ** We had 
to obey the orders of the society, or take the 
consequences. When I got in the park I 
could not get away. I saw the murders com- 
mitted, but took no part inthem.” Caffrey 
made a similar statement. Both were sen- 
tenced to be hanged on June 2. Delaney’s 
sentence was commuted by Earl Spencer on 
Tuesday. 

The third trial of Timothy Kelly for partici 
pation in the murder of Lord Frederick Ca- 
vepdish and Mr. Burke was begun in Dublin 
on Monday. 

James Mullett and William Moroney plead 
ed guilty to the charge of conspiracy to mur 
der in Dublin, on Thursday. Lawrence Han- 
lon was put on trial, charged with attempting 
to murder Denis Field. On Friday he was 
found guilty and sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. 

The Dublin Freeman's Jeurnal says the 
dynamite plot hatched in America was be 
trayed to the British Consul at New York. 
The name of every conspirator who came to 
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England, and of the ship on which be sailed, 
was cabled to England directly after the ves- 
sel left New York. The police watched the 
conspirators from the moment they landed in 
England. , 


At a conference of members of the Irish Na 
tionalist party in London on Friday it was re 
solved to organize a fund for the relief of the 
families of persons who have fled the country 
or have been arrested in connection with the 
murder trials in Treland and generally under 
the Crimes Act. It is estimated that 600 fami 
lies have been rendered destitute by the tlight 
or incarceration of their breadwinners 


It was announced on Tuesday that the 
Governor of Limerick Jail had retired from 
oflice, probably beeause of complaints of his 
harsh treatment of suspects. 


Richard Deasy, Judge of the Court of Aq 
peals of Ireland, died on Sunday at the ag 
seventy-one. 
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Alarming rumors were current in) Halifax 
on Monday that a letter had been received by 
Lieutenant Governor Archibald, warning him 
of the expected visit: to Halifax of two suspi 
cious American vessels, and cautioning him 
to have precautions taken for the safety of Life 
and property about the city. The letter as 
serted that two suspicious vessels, manned, it 
was beheved, py Fenians, had Jeft: Boston for 
Halifax, carrying a quantity. of torpedoes 
On arriving there the torpedoes were to be laid 
in the harbor, with the intention of blowing 
up the shipping. It was denied on tuesday 
that the letter referred to suspicious American 
vessels, but it contained significant warnirys 
which have been heeded 


It was announced by the Prince of Wales 
on Monday, at the formal opening of the 
School of Music at Kensington, England. that 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, the composer, spd Mi 
Grove, the journalist, had been knighted 

In the German Reichstag on Wednesday 
Herr Richter introduced a motion declaring 
against the execution of private 
military workshops. Prince Bismarck pro 
tested in the name of the Emperor against the 
assumption that the army can be required 
even to reccive a direct recommendation from 
the Reichstag. Herr Richter then altered the 
motion so that its demands were 
Prince Bismarck instead of to the military 
administration. The Minister of War de 
clared that the motion implied a direct inva 
sion of the powers of the Emperor. Prince 
Bismarck’s action is not regarded as a repr 
mand to the Reichstag so much as a reasser 
tion of his prerogatives as Chancellor over 
the other Ministers, especially the Minister of 
War. ; 

In the debate on the budget for 1884-3. in 
the German Reichstag on Monday. Herr 
Richter moved to refer the subjeet to a con 
mission, it being impossible to make 
worthy estimates so tar shead. The 
Was supported by all the Li 
ries and Clerieals not be ing present in full 
force, it Was finally adopted by a vote of 105 
to 97, again frustrating one of Prince Bis 
mark's favorite projects. 
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The treaty of commerce between Germany 
and Mevico passed its second 
German Reichstag on Monday 


reading in the 

_In reparation of its unwarranted attack upon 
United States Minister Sargent. the Berlin 
North German Gazette recently published, with 
an apologetic introduction, a translation of 
Mr. Sargevt’s report to the State Depart 
ment, to show that its remarks hed been 
based upon what it alleges was an in 
correct translation which appeared in a New 
York German newspaper. 

The Berlin North-G Gazette, com 
menting on the overtures of the French press 
to the Republicans of Italy and Spain, in 
which the papers speak of France as being a 
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moral ally, says that although this coquetting 
with revolutionists is a bad symptom, it is less 
dangerous to peace than the intrigues an Or 
leanist restoration in) France would speedily 


hateh in the 


European capitals 

The Lower House of the Austro-Hungarian 
Reichsrath bas adopted a bill fixing the min 
mum foree of the Austrian Landwehr. evelu 
sive of that of the Tyrol, at 1$s,000> men, and 
suthorizing the formation of six regiments 
Landwehr cavalry. The measure will involve 
an ineresse in th 4 iHlitary budwet of 1000 000 
florins 

The bakers’ strike still continues it \ noN 
Phere were serious mots on Friday ever 

The greater part of Koéniginhof, Bohemian 
has been burned The town is on the El 
and bas a population of between 6.000 and 


7 


Count de Chambord bad a slight attack 


apoplexy on Tuesday 
It is reported that the Duc dd’ Auma . 
ously ill in Sicily 


The ex Empress ugenic f France bas 
wuneed herelaims to the chateau presented 
by the municipality of Marserlles to the 1 
peror Napolec A) 


Louis Viardot, the distinguished French 
wuthor, is dead in the eighty thir vent 
wre. He studied law, but abandoned 
literature at the age of twenty tl “ 
for several Paris journals of advanced 4 
nions He was the author of manv net 
Wi rks i! irt on t} } sTOr\ t he Arabs 


Spain, ltaly, and the Jesuits 


The many grave complications which wer 


threatened during the sittings of the Spanish 


Budget Committee lave been sately got rid 
oft The Finance Minister is now in swmpa 
thy with the reforms proposed by Scior Moret 
and the credit of 85,000,000 pesetas for pr 

works which was) projected will) be with 


drawn 
A build 
sives lias been discovered at Cronstadt, Russia 


Several naval ofticers were arrested 


we Used AS A Manutactory of ey 
3 ‘ 


Much ill feelivg exists in some of the re 
ments of the Russian army owing to the fact 


. 7 
that rewards are being offered to men to 


nduce them to denounce anv of their com 
rades who are Known to be Nihilists 

Lord Dutferin has started from Cairo op his 
return to Constantinople 


Exhibition was 


gx of Hol 


The Amsterdam Universal 
OM ned, on Wednesday, by the Iwan 
land 

It was reported on Sunday in London, from 
Rome, that Cardinal Jacobini, the Papal Se 
retary of State, bad sent. despatch to Cardinal 
MeCioskey, of New York, asking whether or 
not it was true that he had reeeived Alexander 
Sullivan, the President of the Irish National 
League of America, and demanding expiana 
if such was the fact The romor was 
positively denied by Cardinal MeCloskey on 
Monday 


tions 


A telegram bas becn received at Cairo from 
Colonel Hicks, reporting that on April 29 he 
bad an engagement with 5,000 rebels in the 
Sudan. The battle, which losted half an 
hour. resulted in the defeat of the rebels, with 
500) killed, including the Licutenant General 
of El Mabdi, the False Prophet, and many 
wounded. The Egyptian loss was slight. 


The Chilian Colonel Canto has had two en 
gagements with Caceres’s forces at Baleonicllo 
and Pampas de Sicaya, Peru. In both cases, 
according to Chilian reports, be routed the 
enemy, capturing a cannon and forty rifles 
Caceres is at Tarta. His troops are demoral} 
ized. The Peruvian Minister at Washington 
asserts that one of the battles was a victory 
for Peru 
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INTERNATIONAL CRIME. 


Tue proclamation of the supplementary ex- 
tradition treaty with Spain concluded last 
summer may serve to draw attention to the 
curious fact that we have established with 
Spain, usually regarded as a type of a benight- 
ed and retrogressive country, a far better and 
more comprehensive international system of 
protection against crime than with England. 
We have been wrangling with England for 
many along year over the Ashburton treaty, 
and have even gone so far as to suggest that it 
might become necessary for us to withdraw 
from it altogether, and yet not a single question 
growing out of its extradition clauses has been 
settled. Meanwhile, as if for the purpose of 
demonstrating that there was really no reason 
for any trouble with England at all, we 
made a treaty with Spain in 1877 which 
raised and disposed of all these very points, 
without the least trouble in the world. 

The trouble with England, as our readers 
will remember, grew out of our insisting that 
we could, after getting a man surrendered for 
one crime, covered by the treaty, say forgery, 
try him for another and a totally different 
crime, not covered by the treaty, say smug- 
gling. To this the English replied: ‘‘ Then 
why have we a treaty at all, and what is to pre- 
vent your trying him for a political offence ? 
and if you can try him for a political offence, 
what becomes of the right of asylum?” To 
this we answered—we are not burlesquing, but 
merely condensing the argument—that some 
things were too dreadful to be thought of at 
all, and need not be provided against by trea- 
ties; that this was the view taken by the Athe- 
nians of the crime of parricide, and such was 
the attitude of the United States toward trials 
for political offences. But further than this, we 
maintained that England had been perpetually 
extraditing criminals for one offence and insist- 
ing on the right to try them for another, so that 


it seemed as if she ought to blush with shame to | 


mention the subject. Instead of this, England 
had passed an act of Parliament forbidding the 
surrender of any criminal unless we would give 
a pledge that he should be tried only for the 
crime for which he was surrendered. This en- 
abled our Government to say, ‘‘ Aha! you are 
trying to impose obligations on the United 
States under a treaty by means of domestic le- 
gislation, are you? We will soon show you whe- 
ther you can play fast and loose with treaties 
in this way.” And this extraordinary discus- 
sion ended fitly enough in the suggestion of 
the abrogation of the treaty, to the great de- 
light, no doubt, of many citizens of either 
country about to commit or who had com- 
mitted crime, but to the considerable mystifi- 


Nl 
offences, we did not contend that the right of 


asylum was so sacred that it was not neces- 
sary to do or say anything about it; on the 
contrary, we signed an article providing that 
“no persons surrendered by or to either of 
the contracting parties in virtue of this con- 
vention shall be tried or punished for any poli- 
tical crime or offence.” When it was suggested 
that difficulties might arise out of an attempt to 
trya man for a crime for which he had not 
been surrendered, we agreed without hesitation 
to a provision that ‘‘no person shall be tried 
for any crime or offence other than that for 
which he was surrendered,” except it be for 
some other crime expressly covered by the 
treaty. 

It would seem from this asif, for some reason 
or other, it was really harder for us to come to 
an understanding on the simple subject of sur- 
rendering criminals with a country bound to us 
by identity of race, language, religion, and 
legal principles, than with a benighted, retro- 
gressive old country like Spain—a by-word for 
want of the ‘‘spirit of the age,” and alien 
from us in race, language, religion, and laws. 
This suspicion would seem to be confirmed by 
the fact that the list of crimes provided against 
in the treaty with Spain, as enlarged by the sup- 


plementary agreement, is a very comprehensive | 
and enlightened one, while that in the treaty | 


with England is still antique and curiously 
meagre. It seems incredible, but it is neverthe- 


less a fact, that forgery, or the utterance of | 
| Liberals were probably damaging themselves 


forged paper, is the only strictly commercial 
crime covered by the Ashburton treaty. 


This | 


was natural enough in 1842, but how strange | 


it is in 1883! Tosee how our international 
code with England ought to be enlarged, we 
have only to turn again to the treaties with 
Spain, and we find not only forgery and utter- 


ance of forged paper, but the falsification and | 
| fraudulent use of official documents—so often 


resorted to in aid of commercial frauds—coun- 
terfeiting, embezzlement, and obtaining money 
or property under false pretences, or the pur- 
chase of property so obtained, all made extra- 
ditable offences. Now, itis notorious that it is 
the swindler in our day who 1s the real inter- 
national pirate, the true enemy of mankind, 


exhibition of the power of bigotry and intoler- 
ance, and, we may add, humbug and hypocri- 
sy, in that assembly. It is notorious, and has 
never been denied in all the discussion which 
this matter has called forth, that a very large 
number of nominally Christian members of the 
House are really agnostics, and take the oath, 
not because it is more binding on their con- 
science than a simple pledge, but because it is 
to them an unmeaning form, which pleases 
religious people, and does nobody else any 
harm. This is really the view which Brad- 
laugh offered, and still offers, to take of it, 
and the real reason why he was not allowed to 
act on it was, not that the view was in itself 
objectionable, but that he was an odious man. 

Since his retlection by his constituents, and 
his formal offer to take the oath without ifs or 
buts, the matter has assumed a much more 
serious aspect. In refusing to let him take it 
the majority of the House took upon itself to 
decide, that a duly elected member was not en- 
titled to his seat because it did not like him, 
and that it need not allow anybody to take the 
oath if it doubted his sincerity or did not ap- 
prove of his religious views. It was to get 
the House out of this very absurd and wholly 
untenable position that the Affirmation Bill was 
introduced, but it now appears that the House 
will not accept deliverance in this way. Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech in favor of the bill is said to 
have surpassed in some passages all his former 
oratorical exploits. In acknowledging that the 


with the country in trying to pass it, but main- 
taining that it was none the less their duty to 
do so, he took ground on which but few politi- 
cians in any age have stood, and which, when- 
ever Mr. Gladstone takes it, profoundly dis- 
gusts not only his enemies but a good many of 
his followers. It produces on them the sick- 
ening effect which the ‘‘civil-service twaddle ” 


| so long produced on our own statesmen, as 


worthier of the Sunday-school than the forum. 

The discussion on the bill throughout the 
country has not been very profitable or very 
symptomatic, because it turned in a very small 


| degree on the expediency of making members 
_ of Parliament take an oath implying a belief 


| against whom we need protection, and also | 
| that the great field for the American swindler 
is England, as the field for the British swindler | 


cation of all those who were simple enough to | 


imagine that the one object of diplomacy was 


to arrive at some practical result, and that the 


object of this particular correspondence was 
the better protection of both countries against 
crime. 

But the funny part of the whole thing was 
that we had hardly closed this great interna- 
tional debate, when we turned round and ne- 
gotiated with Spain a treaty which provided 
against every difficulty which had been raised 
in the English correspondence. When Spain 


inquired what was to be done about political 


is the United States. His operations are car- 
ried on on a gigantic scale and with extraor- 
dinary impunity. Nothing would do more to 
protect both countries against him than a ra- 
tional and enlightened extradition treaty such 
as we actually have with Spain, and which 1s 
itself drawn up as if to demonstrate that there 
is no cause for any difficulty on the subject 
with England. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY OATH IN 
ENGLAND. 
THE defeat by a small majority of the hill 
substituting an affirmation for the oath of ad- 
mission in the House of Commons has no politi- 
cal significance, because the Ministry, from the 
very outset, refused to treat the Bradlaugh case 
as a Cabinet question, and, although the bill is 
of their introduction, their followers have been 
left free to follow their own inclinations in vot- 
ing on it. But it is none the less a remarkable 


in God. To nine-tenths of the middle classes, 
Bradlaugh’s morality was a far more impor- 
tant element in the discussion than the value 
of oaths. He is not only an atheist, but holds 
very odious views about marriage, which he has 
sought to propagate in a very obnoxious way, 
and is altogether a very offensive person to Eng- 
lish respectability. He has really no political 
allies, his Liberal friends being a good deal 
ashamed of him, though his ability is undeni- 
able. He has completely beaten his adversaries 
in the courts, in the suits they brought against 
him to exact the legal penalty for taking his 
seat without qualifying, although he has acted 
throughout as his own counsel, There is, 
therefore, good reason to believe that if the 
attempt to substitute affirming for swearing 
had not been intended to meet his needs in the 
first instance, it might have been successful. 
But no attempt of the kind will ever be suc- 
cessful in a country like England, without a 
victim of some kind to instigate it. The oath 
would never have been so modified as to ad- 
mit Catholics, if O’Connell’s election had not 
furnished a particular case in which its injustice 
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was made mauifest. Nor would it have been 
so modified as to admit the Jews, if Baron 
Rothschild had not year after year for several 
years presented himself, with a powerful con- 
stituency at his back, to demand it. The argu- 
ments used against the Aflirmation Bill by those 
who pretend to oppose it on religious grounds 
are almost exactly the same as those used in 
the O'Connell and Rothschild cases half a 
century ago. O'Connell was to be kept out 
because England was a Protestant state, and 
it would cease to be Protestant if there was a 
Catholic in Parliament. Rothschild was to be 
kept out in like manner because it was a 
Christian state, and would cease to be Chris- 
tian if there was a Jew in Parliament. Now, 
it is said that it isa theistic state, and will 
cease to be so if a man who avows his athe- 
ism has special facilities provided to enable 
him to get into the House of Commons. 

The theory which underlies the argument in 
all three cases is not only that every state has 
relations with the Deity as a corporation, but 
that he is placated, or the reverse, by corporate 
acts or shortcomings without looking into the 
motives or mental condition of the men who 
compose the corporation or represent it. Con- 
sequently, a collection of the rankest unbe- 
lievers or Gallios might get together in a leg- 
islature, and, by going through certain forms, 
winking at each other all the while, give com- 
plete satisfaction to the Ruler of the Universe, 
and prevent his inflicting divers calamities, 
known and unknown, on the community 
to which they belonged. This is a fami- 
liar medieval view of the dealings of Pro 
vidence with political societies; and although 
very few persons nowadays would acknow- 
ledge that they held it, if presented to 
them nakedly, the number who do hold it in 
some forra unconsciously is very large. We 
find it among ourselves acting powerfully on 
that small body of persons who agitate for 
the insertion of some mention of God in the 
Constitution as a means of securing Divine 
favor, and one hears frequent recognition of 
it in prayers in churches. But there is, of 
course, absolutely no means of combining it 
with the doctrine of individual responsibility 
on which the moral government of the uni- 
verse must always rest. As long as every 
man must answer for himself before the su- 
preme tribunal, he, of course, cannot be liable 
either to loss or suffering for the doings or un 
doings of his fellow-men, whether they be 
called Kings, or Congressmen, or Bosses. 


SOUTHERN AND OTHER DUELLING. 


A SOUTHERN correspondent asks usin another 
column how ‘‘Southern gentlemen, young 
gentlemen especially, are to be taught to look 
at duelling in all its forms, regular and irregu- 
lar, as all the civilized world—the French 
passim, German students and army officers, 
some English army and navy fogies, etc., ete., 
excepted—look at it."". We presume no such 
change was ever brought about by any one 
agency in any community. The disappear- 
ance of all superstitions—and belief in the use- 
fulness or necessity of the duel is certainly one 
of them—has always been brought about by 
a composition of causes. Nobody knows 


what destroyed the belief in witchcraft and 


in the necessity of discovering and punishing 
witches; but it somehow died out, and the 
mere mention of it now excites a smile even 
among the ignorant. The duel is, as every 
body knows, like so many other absurdi 
a legacy from the Middle Ages. It 
was unknown in the ancient world, and it 
had its justification in the Middle Ages in 
the notion that God permitted the right and 
wrong of a dispute, or the guilt or innocence 
of an accused person, to be settled in that way. 
This was a complete justification, too. Trial 
by battle was, to men who saw in it a mode of 
direct Divine interposition in human affairs, 
a very solemn and perfectly proper pro 
ceeding. 


What 


ties, 


makes the modern duel absurd is, 
that the form has survived while the reason 
is gone. Nobody now believes that a duel de 
cides anything except that neither of the com 
batants is afraid to risk his life ; but it is not 
once in a thousand times that this is the issue 
raised in their dispute. It is very seldom in 
deed that a man fights a duel because some 
body has called him a coward. Duels ar 
almost always due to some imputation on 
a man’s morals—his truthfulness, for instance, 


| or honesty, or on the propriety of his behavior 


in some episode of social intercourse. A me 
diwval duel would have settled this in the 
minds of the combatants or their friends. 
Heaven would have revealed through tle issue 
of the fight whether somebody had lied, or 
stolen, or behaved like a brute, as charged 
But the modern duel decides nothing except 
which can shoot best, or handle the rapier 
most skilfully. The real point in dispute, 


| about the lying, or the Knavery, or the bru 


tality, it leaves just where it found it. 

It is the gradual perception of this, com 
bined with the growth of the habit of legality, 
which has abolished duelling in most coun 
tries in which it once prevailed. It is this 
which has made it ridiculous, even the 
army and navy, among a very practical people 
like the English, which still holds physical 
courage and coolness in the presence of 
danger in very high esteem. Two coloncls 
in the Guards had the other day iu London 
the very kind of dispute which it| was for 
merly thought nothing but a duel could settle 
An anonymous letter was written to the 
World reflecting severely on Colonel Williams, 
to whom the editor sent it. He thought he de 
tected in it the handwritir g¢ of Colonel Burnaby. 
and charged him with writing it. Colonel Bur 
naby denied it indignantly. Under the cock 
everything was now reidy for a duel. But 
of course it was clear that a duel would de 
cide nothing but that the two colonels wert 
physically brave, which nobody doubted, and 
which was not an in the case. The 
issue was whether Colonel Burnaby had been 
guilty of writing an anonymous slander, and 
for the trial of this a court 
course, the proper place. Accordingly, when 
the matter was referred to the Commander-in 
Chief, the Duke of Cambridge, he directed 
Colonel Burnaby to bring an action, which he 
did. The case was never tried, as it was set 
tled out of court, by Colonel Williams with- 
drawing his imputation. 

What strikes one in all this is the rationality 
of the whole proceeding, and it is the growth 


in 


issue 


of law was. of 
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of rationality. which must abolish duelling 


every Where, as it has abolished so much other 
folly and tomfoolery In a community in 
which people cultivate rationality, and at the 
same time place a high value on their moral 
character, it cannot possibly long survive as a 
means of settling quarrels. Civilian Germans 
do not tight duels, and mainly for this rea 


son. Duelling is kept up inthe army as a 


means Of Keeping alive the personal sensitive 
hold to 
As Lecky has pointed 
out, a Meek or long-suffering 


ness which many military: men be 
essential to discipline 
army would be 
on the Continent it 
to 


of meekness by cultivat 


Is 


an absurdity, and 


part of the system of militarism guard 


against the growth 
and readiness 


ing quickness of resentment 


to appeal to arms There is some ration 
ality about this, however If vou want to 
keep a man fierce, and arrogant, and com 
bative, you cannot do better than to Keep 


him ready to fight anybody who annovws him 


But in the German army officer is allowed 


to settle in this way the question whether he 
has been Iving, or cheating, or misbehaving 


himself in the streets This is decided by the 


ordinary legal methods, and by a tribunal of 
his superiors. Of the students’ duels we do 
not need to Sp ik, as they ire one of the 
amusements of boys 

In France, duelling is now contined mainly 


to Parisian journalists and ‘‘ voung men about 


town,” though yraver and more valuable men 
oceasionpally indulge in it The reason why 
it holds its ground there so much better than 


inanv other country is un 
the 
= 


ike Frenchmen 


loubte dly to be 





found in lities of mind and character 


which m 


qua 
such unsuccessful 


politicians, and make their Parliamentary de 
of 


re important than the 


bates such queer affairs Phat the manne 


doing a thing is rather mi 

result, has long been a powerful motive in 

and it has a 
the 

} 


fuel has now reached a point where 


French government and society 


great dealto do producing Parisian 
duel 


ing Whatever, not even the physi 


eal courage of tl combatants, because it is 
fought under a rule which makes any 
wound, however slight, destructive of the need 
#5.) 


ful equality of conditions, and therefore the 
close of the fight. [t is only by gross careless- 
. that French duels 
or serious, as they are 
fought with swords, But 
they are never fought without the publication 
in the newspapers of a 
record of the 


ness or accident, therefore 
ever fatal 
nearly always 


are even 


‘proces verbal,” or 
proceedings, drawn up by the 
seconds, which is the real reason why they are 
ever fought at all. A secret or private duel, 
of which no account was ever printed, would 
be repugnant to the feelings of most French- 
men to the last degree, and if the law struck 
at this publication, it would probably do twice 
as much as it can do or has ever done for the 
extirpation of duelling by enacting penalties 
for the fighting or witnessing. In other words, 
duels are fought in France, as so many other 
things are done, mainly for the sake of the 
notoriety. 

The South is now the only civilized coun- 
try, in fact, in which duels are fought by all 
classes, not to prove or disprove anything, be- 
cause nobody really believes in the physical 
cowardice of Southern men, but to kill, or in- 
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flict grievous bodily harm, For this 
even fighting Europeans shrink from duels 
with duelling Americans. Europeans do not 
wish to kill or be killed, or even to wound, 
but to be talked about, and look on American 
ducls, therefore, as savage encounters in which 


reason 


a gentleman should hardly be expected to 
engage, 

rom all this it may be gathered, indi- 
rectly at least, and in a general way, what 
we think about the means of getting young 
Southerners to give up fighting with deadly 
weapons. The process must be the same there 
as in England, and Germany, and at the 
North, and it is a process for which there 
is no distinct formula. It is one into which 
nearly all civilizing agencies enter in a greater 
or less degree. What made men give up 
wearing swords and colored silk clothes in 
England ? Why are witches no longer burnt ? 
Why is capital punishment no longer intlicted 
for petty larceny ’ Why does a prisoner no 
longer have heavy weights put on his stomach 
when he refuses to plead to an indictment ”? 
Why are the Exchequer accounts no longer 
kept on a notched stick? Why are bulls no 
longer baited ? Why are men and women no 
longer put in the pillory, and pelted by : 
mob with rotten Nobody can tell 
exactly why. In one way or another these 


gi 
kr 


sre 
exvgs ? 
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if we may call them so, are not the parents of 
the children in the parks, or the employers 
of the nurses, for they manifest no personal 
interest in the gambols of the one, nor do 
they direct the movements of the others. 
They are not laborers, for their time is evi- 
dently at their own disposal. Nor are they 
the owners of the houses in the neighborhood 
of the benches on which they sit. They 
take no part in the life around them be- 
yond looking on at it. Whatthey see appears 


| to give them ample food for reflection through 


| or fires, or reads everything indifferently. 


things have come to seem so monstrous, or | 


ridiculous, or absurd, that they have become 
practically impossible. In other words, that 
great aggregation of forces, both moral and 
mental, called civilization, has banished them 
from the world. Duelling at the South will 
goin the same way. It cannot be got rid of by 
an act of the Legislature, or a clever essay, or 


any patent contrivance whatever. It will 
perish under the growth of rational views 


of conduct and legislation. 


THE PARK BENCHES. 
As the worst of the spring is now over, and 
out-of-door life promises soon to have many 
attractions, we feel it our duty to direct our 
readers’ attention toa social problem which 
recurs with every returning year, and yet re- 
mains unanswered. It relates to what may be 
called down-town park life. Everybody has 
noticed that the first effects of the increasing 
mildness of the weather on these places of rest 
and recreation is to fill them witha peculiar 
class. We do not mean the children, who 
may be observed in some of them playing 
hoop and top; these are evidently the same 
children who are to be met with at every 
hand, in the streets and avenues and in do- 
mestic circles, at church and at Barnum’s. Nor 
do we mean the nurses, tora nurseis unmistak 
ably a nurse, just as a man is a man, all the 
world over. Nor do we refer to the police, 
though the fondness of the police for park 
life, probably owing to its safety and inno- 
The class we refer to 
of the benches. 
That the benches should be occupied is in 
itself, of course, nothing remarkable. That 


cence, is notorious. 


consists of the occupants 


is the object of the city in placing them there. 
The strange thing is that from this time of 
year, on through the long New York summer 
and far into the fall, they are occupied by the 
same class. It is quite clear that the benchers, 


| the development of American society. 


the livelong day. They seldom stir from their 
benches ; at the same time their habits are 
not such as we usually associate with sedenta- 
ry pursuits. A sedentary life suggests a fond 
ness for reading, but the ‘occupant of the 
benches reads very little when on duty in the 
park, whatever he may do elsewhere. When 
he does read, however, it is with a thorough- 
ness and close, conscientious attention to the 
details of the words with which he is brought 
into contact, that contrasts in a very marked 
way with the hasty casual glance through the 
columns with which the ordinary professional 
man or man of business contents himself. 

We have often wondered what subjects in- 
terest him most—whether he prefers the edi- 
torial page or the accounts of fights, murders, 
He 
hardly reads often or easily enough to be a 
type ofthe ‘ general reader,” whom Mr. Free- 
man declares plays such an important part in 
His 
occasional use of the newspaper, too, as a re 
ceptacle for the food which he sometimes 
brings with him, must greatly impairits value 
as ‘‘reading matter.” His choice of a news- 
paper does not seem to be determined by po- 
litical or partisan considerations, for he may be 
found sometimes engaged with newspapers as 
recklessly independent as the ‘‘octuple //erald,” 
or again with issues of the strict party press. In 
fact, we have sometimes thought that reading 
was, With him, pursued, as we are told that art 
should be, for its own sake, and not fcr any 
coarse practical object like informa’ ion or men- 
tal improvement. There is no marked pecu- 


| liarity about his costume, which never offends 


against good taste by being ostentatious or 
gaudy. His clothes are usually dark in color, 
and are not new. 

Who are they ? Where do they come from ? 
What do they live on? What are they wait- 
ing for? What becomes of them in winter ” 
What gives them such a hold on the park 
benches that no other attempts to 
interfere with their right to an exclusive occu- 
pation of them? They have, of course, no 
more exclusive legal right than any other 
class; but they have established a park-bench 
monopoly as complete and thoroughgoing as 
any to be found 1n the world—and established 
it without the aid of capital or any known 
political backing. 

The rise and progress of this singular social 
phenomenon can only be explained by the 
fact that they appear to have what no other 
class in the community enjoys—absolute lei- 
sure. Foreigners have for generations com- 
plained of the sad effect on the American con- 
stitution and habit of mind of our unceasing 
toil, and at the same time have predicted that 
the time must come when a leisure class, such 


class 
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as is to be found in all old countnes, would 
spring up here. Of course, reasoning from 
what they saw about them in England and 
other aristocratic countries, they thought that 
this leisure class when it made its appearance 
would be composed of old families, and 
even we ourselves used to be fond of at- 
tempting to detect the germs of sucha new 
social order among the families of ‘‘ Signers ” 
and ‘*Old New Yorkers.” In this way we 
overlooked, as is so often the case with such 
speculations, the fact that a real American 
leisure class, unlike any known in Europe, 
was making its appearance under our very 
noses. 

That the class we have been considering 
has many of the distinguishing marks of an 
aristocracy, is plain enough. In many re- 
spects they closely resemble the best part of 
the aristocracy of Great Britain. They are, 
in the first place, negligent with regard to 
dress—a trait which, when exhibited by the 
British titled visitor, is so puzzling to his 
Amcrican entertainer, but which really springs 
from an indifference to the opinion of others 
produced by a secure social position. Again, 
they are fond of an open-aiz life and simple 
pleasures. They are reserved and quiet in 
manner, and associate only with members of 
their own class. There is nothing surprising 
about their gradual occupation of the parks, 
for no leisure class bas ever grown up in any 
country without parks. It may be said, how- 
ever, that ours was the first to perceive that 
it made little difference who owned the parks, 
provided they obtained possession of the 
benches. What enabled them to do this was 
leisure—the fact that they had time to spare. 
The parks, of course, were not originally 
designed exclusively for them, but for ‘* the 
people "—the whole mass of the population, 
from the humble newsboy to the lordly boss 
and the bloated millionaire—the people at 
large, who are gencrally represented as *‘ rising 
in their might,” but who are also severally and 
individually fond of sitting down for a quiet 
afternoon in the public places set apart by 
themselves for themselves. This old popular 
democratic theory of park life is undoubtedly 
still preserved in Central Park, but hardly a 
vestige of it remains in any of the parks in the 
lower part of the city. All these are ia the 
hands of our leisure class. Time only can 
show whether they will want Central Park 
too. If they do, we have little doubt that 
they will get it. It is useless for the busy, 
occupied classes to attempt any struggle for 
their right to benches with a class that can— 
as Captain Willams says—devote ‘ eighteen 
hours a day, every day in the weck, right 
along,” to its allotted task. 

A very interesting and peculiar fact remains 
to be mentioned—that there is strong reason to 
believe that the winter habitat of the class which 
in summer occupies the park benches, is the As- 
tor and other public libraries. It is not, how- 
ever, for books that they go, so much as for a 
warm, comfortable piace to spend the day, and 
a nicely warmed, sunshiny library is just the 
place that the leisure classes allover the world 
like to spend a considerable part of their time in. 
They generally take down a book from the 
shelves for form’s sake, and sit dozing away 
the afternoon over it, dreaming, no doubt, of 
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the pleasant summer days to come, on the 
park benches. Curiously enough, too, it is 
said that they come in greater numbers every 
winter, and that they are silently but surely 
driving out the readers and students; so that 
it looks as if ultimately the libraries and pos- 
sibly all the well-warmed public institutions 
in the city during the winter would fall into 
their exclusive possession and control, as the 
parks do in summer. 


MR. BRADLAUGH ONCE MORE. 
Lonpon, April 26. 

Ir seems as if the House of Commons was 
never going to hear the last of the member for 
Northampton. Since the day, now nearly three 
years ago, when he came up to take his seat and 
asked to be permitted to make an aflirmation in- 
stead of swearing the customary oath, the coun- 
try has never been suffered to forget him, and 
the House has been standing on guard, so to 
speak, to repel him from its benches. It would 
be tedious to recapitulate the history of the con- 
test, although your readers have doubtless for- 
gotten its incidents, so I will only state the main 
stages through which it passed. His first re- 
quest to be allowed to affirm was refused, but, 
subsequently, on the motion of the Government, 
he was allowed to affirm instead of swearing, 
and to take his seat at his own peril—that is to 
say, atthe risk of incurring the penalties pre- 
scribed by statute for those who speak or 
vote without having taken either the cath or 
the affirmation which persons belonging to 
certain sects, who conscientiously object tu an 
oath, are permitted to substitute. He did take 
his seat, he spoke and voted repeatedly. An 
action tor the penalties was brought against him 
by one Clarke, a person put forward by Mr. 
Newdegate, member for Warwickshire, and in 
this action it was decided, firstly, that be had no 
legal right to aflirm, and had therefore commit- 
ted an offence; but secondarily, on appeal to 
the House of Lords, that the action could not 
be brought by a common informer, but only by 
the Attorney-General. This last point is a se- 
rious one for Mr. Newdezgate, on whom it 
throws all his own costs: and Mr. Bradlaugh 
having brought an action against Mr. Newde- 
gate for the legal offence called “ maintenance ” 
in supporting Clarke’s action, has further 
thrown his own costs on Mr. Newdegate. 

But bis success in this, achieved only a few 
days ago, does not affect the main question set- 
tled two years ago, that he cannct under the ex- 
isting law aflirm. When that question was set- 
tled, in the early part of 1581, he offered to take 
the oath, but the majority of the House, recall- 
ing bis previous declaration that the words 
which formed part of it, ‘‘so help me God,” 
would not bind him, refused to permit bim to 
swear, and, when be endeavored to enter the 
House, directed the Sergeaut-at Arms to remove 
him and keep him out. One evening he suc 
ceeded, by taking a New Testament in his hand 
up to the table before there was time to stop 
him, and repeating the words of the oath, in 
swearing himself in: but the House not only 
held this to be no due compliance with the 
law, but even expelled bim as a punishment. 
Thereupon he went down again to Northamp- 
ton, and was reélected, presented bimself once 
more, and was again refused permission to 
swear, the majority holding that his reclee- 
tion did not purge away the effects of his 
original statement tbat the oath did not carry 
with it to his mind a religious obligation. Thus 
the matter bad got to a deadlock. He was a 
member for Northampton, but he could not, 
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under the law as declared by the courts, make 
an affirmation, the House would not suffer him 
to take an oath, Northampton remained without 
its proper representative, a troublesome «juestion 
continued to divide the country, and Mr, Brad 
laugh’s infidel opinions became more widely aif 
fused, owing to the popularity which every one 
wins in England who is thought to have been 
unfairly treated. 

The obvious way out of the difficulty was to 
pass an act either abolishing the Parliamentary 
oath altogether, or at least permitting any one 
who pleased to substitute an affirmation for it 
This was the course which had been suggested 
by Sir Stafford Northcote, leader of the Conser 
vative Opposition, when the question first arose 
in IS81. And when, after Mr. Bradlaugh’s re 
election in 1882, it was clear that the House of 
Commons was determined to refuse to let bim 
swear, it was the course taken by Mr. Labou 
chere, his colleague in the representation of 
Northampton, who brought in a bul for the pur 
pose, This bill was at once opposed by the ‘To 
ries, who, by “ blocking” it (a form of obstruc 
tion permitted by the present Parliamentary 
rules), prevented it from reaching even the stage 
of secoud reading. This session the Government 
have themselves taken up the question. They 
were, of course, most unwilling to do so. Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s writings, his speeches, his conduct, 
have made him an object of intense aversion te 
religious people, and indeed to the respectable 
classes generally, for, besides attacking Chris 
tianity, he has published books on other subjects 
which excite scarcely less feeling. The Roman 
Catholics, and many of the Nonconformists, dis 
like him as heartily as do the clergy of the Estab- 
hshed Courch, so that it is disagreeable and dam 
aging forany Ministry to appear as his allies and 
the pro:noters of his claims. Besides, the passing 
of the Afttirmation Bill must consume a good 
deal of time, and time is just what a Govern 
ment can least spare. These considerations 
urged them to leave the question alone. But 
otbers not less urgent forced them to deal with 
it. Its mere existence as an unsolved problem 
reflected some discredit on them, It Givided the 
Liberal party, and had exposed them to two or 
three defeats. It might cause the loss of seats at 
elections, for Mr. Bradlaugh might, if left un 
aided by the party, have taken his revenge on it 
by contesting borougbs where a Liberal and a 
Tory were already in the tield, and so dividing 
the local Liberals as to bring the Tory in; and it 
would have been specially vexatious at a gene 
ral election, because the Tories would have mad 
out of it a not metfoctive election erv, represent 
ing the Liberals as the friends of atheism and 
themselves as the protectors of religion. 

Such are some of the grounds which in 
duced Mr. Gladstone’s Government to br 
in the present measure, the debate upon whose 
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second reading began on Monday last, the 
25d, and may possibly continue for several 
nights, perhaps until these lines have reacned 
your side of the Atlantic. The Ministerialists 
of course desire to abridge it, the Tories to 
spin it out, for Mr. Bradiaugn’s case is by far 
the best piece of luck they have had dur 
ing these three vears of Liberal rule. Other 
promisipg questions have balked their hopes. 
The Ministry extricated themselves far better 
than was expected from the Irish crisis of last 
spring and from the Egyptian expedition of last 
summer. They have retained upon nearly every 
other matter the lovalty of their supporters in 
Parliament. Only on this subject bas their party 
in Parliament repeated!y split asunder: only on 
this is any large section of their following in the 
country secretivy vexed, if not openly disaf- 
fected. Hence the Tortes, disappointed in so 
many other hopes, cling to Mr. Bradlaugh 
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as their tower of strength. He has never 
failed them. His appearance on the scene has 
always brought annovance Hf not disaster to the 
Government, He is, to use their favorite meta 
phor, a fox who may be hunted any number of 
times and give just as good sport the next time 
Hence they sec with alarm the prospect of a set 
thement of the question bv his admission, and 
are resolved to get all they ean ont of his ease 
before he is tinally admitted. The longer the 
topie is debated, so much the more will the 
country, in thetr view, be disgustod, and se much 
the deeper will the stain of sympathy with Mr 
Bradiaugh be, as thev sav, rubbed in to tl 
Liberals. Itis therefore their intention to m 
long the discussion, an intention which they 
avow the more freely because it) would | 
Impossible toapply the new rule for close 
debate, since the Governme t would be unw: 
ling to discredit that role by employing ut f 
the first time in a question of this nature 

So far the debate fas been hollow amd dul! 
nor can the question appear to the eve of an ot 
server outside England one of any real teportert 
If it realiv involved the admission of pers 
not Christians, or not themts, to full polireoal 
rights, it would be a question of principle, and a 
verv grave one, But oll Mr. ®Bradlanch ay 
peared on the scene, nobody ever thouebt of 
raising such a question, Mr. John Stuert Mu 
and other persons who bad written books op 
posed to Christianity, and even fo theisn 
have sat in the House of Commons. Suel 
persons sit in ort mow No one proposes tt 
exclude them ; and, indeed, when Lord Redes 
dale last session brought into the Ho us f 
Lords a till for establishing a theological test, 
it was laughed out of that conservative but 
practical assembly This, therefore, is por tl 
{true issue, although, ef « rse, people on tt 
Continent of Europe are melined to think s 
and to applaud or decry us according!y What 
Is curious about the matter is, that being rea 
such a small matter, so purely personal, so ace 
dental, so to speak, and unrooted tn any prin 
ciple, it should nevertheless have made. and be 
making, so great a noise, have caused, and t 
still causing. the waste of so much precious tame 
I must, therefore, trv to explain bow this comes 
to pass, and what are the motives and feelings 
of those who openiv oppose or reluctantly sup 
port the Government bill 

Three ditferent intluences have been at work 
Ine tirst is mere hostility to Mr. Gladstone's 
Government and a desire to seize every Occasion 
of injuring itand bim. It is quite natursai tbat 
an occasion hike this shoula be seized; and the 
Opposition would appreach nearer to the nature 
of angels than political partisans do, either here 
or with you, if they forbore. The second is real 


religious feelmg— the idea that somehow or 


other Christianity and the recogmition of the- 


Deity are bound up with the well-being of the 
country, or are, as some people put it.) art of the 
common law and ancient constitution, of the 
realm, To strike out of the Parhamentary oath 
all reeogmition of the Supreme Being seems to 
them dishonormng to him, a breach of national 
allegiance like those recorded of the Israelites 
inthe Oid Testament. And, thirdly, there isa 
strong dislike of Mr, Bradlaugh personally, and 
a notion thatin this matter an undignified con- 
cession is being made to bim. ‘* After all,” they 
sav, ‘the tillis brought in on his account. If 
it were not for him, we should never have lweard 
of the matter. Who is he that the nation should 
legislate expressly on bis behalf? and what is 
the constituency of Northampton that, in dis 
gracing itself by such a choice, 1t should try to 
disgrace the whole of England? We do not ob 
ject to tbe presence of Mr. J. 8. Mill and others 
lke him, when they come in quietly and do not 
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flaunt their infidelity, but we do object to throw- 
ing down the venerable entrenchments of the 
Constitution in order that this man may march 
in triumph over them.” 

These two latter lines of feeling have, of 
course, told upon those whose bostility was m 
the first instance due to party motives. They 
have made the great bulk of the Tory party 
satistied that they are doing good service, and 
heartily jubilant in their resistance. It is now 
to them an honorable—one may say a patriotic 
—resistance. And such feelings are shared by 
many who are not Tories, who are either Libe- 
rals or neutrals, and whom party motives would 
have rather led to support Mr. Gladstone. Con- 
fidence in him is strong enough to keep them 
comparatively quiet; but some blame him, and 
many more would like to do so. In Scotland, 
for instance, which is ardently Gladstonian, 
not only the Presbyteries of the Established 
Church, whose clergy are largely Conserva- 
tive, but those of the Free Church also, which 
are even more largely Liberal, have petitioned 
against the bill. Of the English Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, more than seven hundred ministers are 
said to have signed to the same effect. The 
other Nonconformist bodies, and particularly the 
Congregationalists and Baptists, are with the 
Government, because they hold that the state 
has nothing to do with religion at all. Yet 
even among their members there are a good 
many who dislike the lise which logical con- 
sistency forces them to take. So far are 
men or peoples from being governed by prin- 
ciples, or accepting the conclusions which flow 
from their previous acts. Four years ago 
no one would have opposed a proposition to 
enable agnostic members taking their seats in 
Parliament to make an affirmation, just as 
agnostic witnesses in a court of justice do. And 
now we have a fierce political agitation over this 
very matter. 

The Government, anxious to appease discon- 
tent as far as they could, have lightened their 
ship by undertaking that the bill shall not be 
retrospective—i, e., that it shall apply only to 
members hereafter elected, so that Mr. Brad- 
laugh will have to go to Northampton once 
more for relection. Itis thought that by this 
concession they will secure a few waverers, and 
that the bill will be carried by a fair majority. 
However, this will not end the matter. The 
House of Lords will be strongly tempted to re- 
ject the bill, and any considerable defection 
from the Ministerial ranks will give it a fair 
pretext for doing so. : ¥ 


EMPEROR WILHELM’S MESSAGE ON BI- 
ENNIAL SESSIONS. 
BERLIN, April 21. 

IN really constitutional countries the person of 
the monarch is conscientiously excluded from 
any interference with the political strife of the 
day. ‘Le roi,” said M. Thiers, some forty or 
fifty years ago, ‘‘régne, mais il ne gouverne 
pas.” With us the Emperor not only reigns and 
governs, but is also used as a shield for and by 
his Chancellor, whenever the latter sees fit, to 
fortify his policy. Thus, on comparatively in- 
significant occasions, the Emperor is induced to 
publish a message, in which he explains his, or 
rather Bismarck’s, personal views, or gives ad- 
vice and direction to the Reichstag on its routine 
business. People here have nearly become ac- 
customed to these patriarchal dealings, and to 
the more or less sentimental strains which the 
Chancellor composes for his master. Thus the 


last imperial message, which on the 14th inst. 
was sent to the Reichstag, created little excite- 
The solemn form employed was quite out 


ment. 


Nation. 


_ The 
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of proportion to the end which it wished to 
reach, 

In my opinion it is a frivolous play, that never 
ought to have been resorted to. The Chancel- 
lor’s object is really too transparent. He wants 
to convince the people that the Reichstag does 
not fully attend to its work, that it squanders 
its best time in party quarrels, and that the Em- 
peror must even remind it of itsduties. Now, 
each legislative body is the best judge of the 


methodical performance of its business. What- | 
ever the shortcomings of the Reichstag may be | 


in other respects, it is an assembly of faithful 


and industrious public men, who work diligent- | 


ly, without any fee or salary, and who in their 


majority are opposed to that dilettantism which 
manifests itself in Bismarck’s social-political | 
| ception of the left wing of the Liberals, yield to 


schemes, such as the accident assurance plan 


and the compulsory act for nursing and sup- | 


porting sick workingmen. He insists upon their 
immediate passage, for he apprehends that the 
death of the old Emperor, or some unforeseen 
accident, may deprive him of all the fruits of 
his endeavors. The Chancellor overlooks the 
fact that in monarchies, more than under any 
other form of government, there prevails a con- 
tinuity in the development of public affairs, 
tn losing sight of this fact he slights the Crown 
Prince. Besides, he wishes to get rid of the control 
of the Reichstag as muchas possible. Some years 
ago, as you will remember, he proposed biennial 
sessions of the Reichstag—a proposal which was 
of course rejected. Last session he again tried to 
attain this object. He brought in a budget for 
two successive years. The Reichstag ignored 
that for 1884-1885, and adopted only that for 
the present fiscal year, viz., from April 1, 1883, 
to March 31, 1884. A few days ago Bismarck 
sent ina new draft of the budget for 1884-1885, 
justifying this extraordinary proceeding with 
the remark, that the present fiscal year having 
commenced with April 1, it could make no dif- 
ference to the Reichstag whether it debated the 
new budget now or later in the session. But in 
reality, the fact is that the later a budget is 
taken into consideration (within the legal limits 
of the Constitution, of course), the better it is, as 
tbe several items of income and expense can best 
be fixed and estimated at the close of the pre- 
ceding year, The imperial message, therefore, 
had to advise the Reichstag to pass the budget 
for 1884-1885 at once, under the pretext that by 
so doing it would be enabled to devote its time 
next winter exclusively to the discussion and 
passage of the Government’s social-political bills. 

Now, it would have been a very easy thing for 
the Chancellor to avoid delays and hindrances, 
if he had not troubled the Reichstag with the 


| reconsideration of measures which had been 


once rejected, such as the duty on tobacco; if 
he had not brought in bills which on account of 
their inadequacy he was finally compelled to 
withdraw; if he had not detained the Reichstag 
with crude and badly drafted bills; and, last 
not least, if he had not convoked the Landtag 


and still stands in the way of the German 
Reichstag. The question now is, how will the 
latter act? It isa pity that of its own initiative 
it will not act at all. 
caused by the extraordinary step taken by the 
Emperor, a great many Liberals proposed to an- 
swer the message with an address in which both 
the open and the sly attacks of the Chancellor 
should be refuted, and the situation of public 
affairs represented in its true light. The left 
wing of the Liberals, viz., the Progressists and 
Secessionists, were in favor of this policy, but the 
National Liberals refused to join them,thus mak- 
ing a majority impossible. The united Conserva- 
tives are decidedly opposed to an address, as well 
as the Ultramontanes, who are still waiting for a 








bid from the Chancellor. He is now the master of 
the situation, and can dictate his terms. The 
great majority of hisopponents will come over 
to his side and bide his pleasure. ‘‘ Why not 
discuss the budget for 1884-1885 ?” asks one of 
them. ‘‘ To have doneso before April Ist would 
have involved the violation of a principle, but 
to do so now is a mere matter of expediency; 
let us therefore enter at once upon the discus- 
sion of the budget.” ‘‘ The social-political prob- 
lems are of such enormous importance,” says 
another, ‘‘that the sooner they are passed the 
better it will be for all.” ‘‘ The Emperor is old,” 
says a third party; ‘‘ his demands are just; let 
us comply with his wishes.” “We cannot risk 
the dissolution of the Reichstag,” says a fourth 
party. In short, they almost all, with the ex- 


Bismarck’s dictates, and draw the triumphal 
car of the powerful Chancellor, while the press 
joins in the chorus. 

One of the worst consequences of this servile 
submission to him is the injury which it inflicts 
upon parliamentism. Bismarck, imbued as he is 
with bitter hatred of the middle classes, wishes 
nothing better than to debase it, and now those 
who are called upon to represent the people 
voluntarily help him. Though it is impossible to 
annihilate the germs of our constitutional life, 
for the time being it will be crippled and re- 
duced to insignificance by the Chancellor’s arbi- 
trary and despotic manner. A dissolution of the 
Reichstag would have been the lesser of two 
evils, just as a cheerful war is preferable to a 
stagnant marasm. Whether willingly or un- 
willingly, the German Reichstag and the Prus- 
sian Landtag, which are once more holding their 
sessions side by side, have to perform the task 
imposed upon them by Bismarck, and to submit 
to bis hurrying them tbrough the most important 
measures. Problems which have exacted the 
closest study and attention from the scholars 
and statesmen of all ages neither can nor ought 
to be settied within a few weeks, The end will 
correspond to the beginning. + + + 





Correspondence. 


DUELLING AND CIVILIZATION IN 
FRANCE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: Please give us something on the relations 
in which French duelling stands to French civi- 
lization and to civilization in general. The 
question of Southern homicides is by no means 
exhausted. The thing had perhaps gone far 
enough on the line you and your correspondents 
were travelling, but there are somewhat differ- 
ent points of view from which it might be use- 
ful to look at it. How are Southern gentiemen, 
young gentlemen especially, to be brought to look 


| at duelling in all its forms, regular and irregular, 
| as all the civilized world—the French passim, 
too late, so that the Prussian Legislature stood | 


German students and army officers, some Eng- 
lish army ard navy fogies, etc., etc., excepted— 
look at it? There is not a man alive who would 


| be more pleased to see them brought into that 


Under the impressicn | 


state of salvation than I; but how is the thing 
to be brought about? Do you not see that we 
must give up some of our dearest prejudices (are 
we to be better than Yankees in nothing ?), and 
are not our best virtues—at least the distinctive 
ones—intertwined with these prejudices and tra- 
ditions # 

We are not specially strong at analysis. Self- 
analysis, deliberately made with a view to re- 
construction of one’s self, is not the easiest and 
most popular chemistry in these latitudes. Sup- 
pose you attack the problem from the far end— 
start on the other side of the world, or at some 
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tolerably remote point of time, when somebody 
else, who has since acquired some sweetness and 
light, was weltering in this slough. Quien sabe? 
We might be caught in the net of your gospel (it 
is my gospel, too), in spite of our aversion to 
philanthropic missionaries, especially when their 
story comes wafted on the wings of a northeast 
wind. These winds, while powerfully tonic, 
have been at times almost too energetic in their 
alterative action to be quite safe for a patient so 
chronically diseased as the Southern man be- 
nighted. Do not, I beg you, cast us quite away. 
Though we have done you such despite as my 
unbappy friend Bierne of the Richmond State, 
and some others, [can assure you that nearly 
everybody whose opinion you would value at 
one groat’s worth credits you with perfect hon- 
esty and kind intention as well. 

This scribble has been prompted by the para- 
graph, ‘“‘According to La Réforme Sociale,” 
etc., middle column, page 3541, No. 929 of your 
excellent paper, of which I have not missed 
reading three numbers since it was started, 
eighteen years ago. 

Faithfully yours, 

LEXINGTON, VA. 


C. J. HARRIS. 


CATHOLIC CASUISTRY. 
To THE EpiTror oF THE NATION : 

Sir: Your correspondent, Boyd Vincent, whose 
remarkable letter I was surprised to see in the 
Nation of the 3d instant, had probably never 
heard of, much less seen and read, Father Ry- 
der’s ‘Catholic Controversy,’ a reply to Dr. 
Littledale’s ‘Plain Reasons.’ If be had, he cer- 
tainly could not in good faith have made the 
declaration that he did, and quoted Dr. Little- 
dale in proof. Iam not surprised to know that 
he ‘“‘was not able to verify Dr. Littledale’s re- 
ferences.” If he had had Liguori’s writings by 
him, he would have been able to determine for 
himself the full extent of Dr. Littledale’s disin- 
genuousness in quoting Liguori’s teachings in 
moral theology. Your sense of fairness will, I 
am sure, allow me to quote from Father Ryder 
in answer to Dr. Littledale’s misrepresentations. 
Pages 163, 164, New York edition, Father Ryder 
Says: 





‘* Amongst various instances of immoral doc- 
trine St. Alfonso teaches, Dr. Littledale says: 
(1) ‘That the actual assassins of a man are not 
equally guilty with their instigators, whom he 
admits tu incur excommunication.” (Theol. Mor. 
iv. 394.) On the contrary, St. Alfonso never 
attempts to compare the guilt of the two parties. 
What he says is that the employers (‘ man- 
dantes*) alone are excommunicated because so 
runs the particular decree of excommunication 
in question, avd we must not extend the penalty 
beyond the letter. He accounts for the actual 
assassins not being included in the decree by the 
very sufficient reason that, in the case contem- 
plated by the decree, the assassins were infidels, 
and so not possible subjects for excommunica 
tion. (2) ‘If A murder B, in order that C may 
be suspected, and thereby suffer loss of any kind, 
A is not bound to make C any compensation un- 
less he be a worthy person’ (iv., 587). Now, 
there is nothing on the subject of homicide at 
Dr. Littledale’s reference No. 587, but at No. 586 
the question is put, and you are referred for the 
solution to No. 636, and there St. Alfonso main- 
tains that however A may have intended the 
murder to be imputed to C, if in fact he has done 
nothing to cause that imputation, he cannot be 
regarded as ‘efficax causa damni,’ and so as 
obliged to compensation. Of course, the pre 
sumption is entirely against the murderer. It is 
a thousand to one that he has done something to 
cause the imputation; but if he has not, follow- 
ing the case out speculative, you cannot impute 
to him what, ex hypothesi, he did not do. The 
little clause ‘unless the person be wortby’ is a 
a and absurd importation by Dr. Little 

ale from No, 587, where a quite other question is 
discussed, viz., that of the obligation of one 
who has prevented another by unfair means 
from obtaining a benefit. Heis bound, the Saint 
says, to compensate in proportion to the expec- 
tations frustrated, provided only the intended 
subject was worthy of the benefit, This clause 


Dr. Littledale has inserted in the question of im- 

uted murder asked in No. 586 and discussed in 
No. 636, whilst omitting the vital point that A is 
supposed to have bad nothing to do with the im 
putation upon C beyond creating the fact im- 
puted, viz., the murder, and mentally intending 
it should be imputed.” 

Again : 


‘Dr. Littledale’s charges (4) (5) and (6) all fall 
under one category: St. Alfonso’s allowance, 
under certain circumstances, of equivocation, 
even supported by anoath. What Dr, Littledale 
omits to tell us is that such equivocation is only 
admitted in defence of an undoubted right which 
the questioner is seriously invading. The right 
to plead ‘ not guiltv,’ acknowledged in our law, 
St. Alfonso maintains to be, under certain cir 
cumstances, a natural right. Where the ques 
tioner has a right to the truth, there the equi- 
vocation is forbidden; where, as far as the 
rights of the questioner are concerned, a lie 
is lawful, then, out of reverence for God's verbal 
currency, which, to most modern Englishmen, 
appears fantastic, Jtferal truth is laboriously 
preserved. Where St. Alfonso would allow of 
equivocation, his Protestant critics would, in all 
probability, lie clumsily; that is about the dif 
ference between them.” 

I should think it was about time for our intel 
ligent Protestant friends to stop taking the opi 
nions of St. Liguori at second hand. Certainly, 
they ought to take for granted that a “ doctor” 
of the Catholic Church is not hkely to be either 
a fool or a knave. 

H. LIVINGSTON RICHARDS. 

WINCHESTER, Mass., May 6, 1883, 


UNIVERSITY HONOR. 
To THE Epitor OF THE Nation. 

Sir: The letter entitled ‘* University Honor, 
North and South,” suggested the thought that 
such confidence between instructor and student 
is not entirely confined to the southern half of 
the Union. In our own institution it is not at 
all uncommon for a member of the Faculty to 
leave the lecture-room during an examination: 
students having special examinations frequently 
work, during the allotted two hours, entirely 
alone in the professor's study, with books of 
reference filling the shelves: and generally the 
instructor attends examinations to explain and 
direct rather than to detect. 
almost no cases of dishonesty. 

The simple fact is that in the West young men 
still go to college—are not senf. The average 
age seems to be higher than at the East. With 
our 581 students this year, including normals 
and those in the sub-fresbman classes, it is over 
nineteen years. Of the present Senior class of 
twenty, nearly all have done something toward 
their own support, and at least half of them 
have been entirely self-supporting. Such do 
not need watching. 

Bodily health and strength, maturity in years 
and in thought, independence and self-reliance, 
integrity of character, a longing for knowledge. 
no dormitories to breed mischief, and sixteen 
vears of radical co-education without even a 
whisper of scandal—these are the things in 
which we rejoice. JaMEs H. CANFIELD. 

UNIVERSITY OF Kansas, April So. 


There have been 





To THE Eprtor oF THE Nation: 

Sir: Mr. W. Gordon McCabe, of the Univer- 
sity School, has admirably replied to the com 
munications of Mr. Jameson and ** X.," in regard 
to the code of honor in our colleges, but there 
yet remains the easy task of refuting the insult- 
ing insinuation of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. Stearns seems so anxious to assign selfish 
motives for the esprit de corpsof the students of 
the University of Virginia, that he imagines 
that a spirit of rivairy for place makes the men 
indignant at any unfair advantage taken by 
one of their fellows, 
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The mere fact that there is no competition 
whatever in the University of Virginia, nor in 
any other institution on the elective plan, that I 
am aware of, would seem to destroy the gentle 
man’s theory. There is a competitive entrance 
eXamination for all who choose to try for the 


eleven scholarships, but after a man has entered 
the University, his only motive for study must 
be his own desire to avail himself of the oppor 
tunities, All who attain the required standard 
of distinction are on an equal footing, and ne 
jealousies can possibly Thus how 
particular man comes by bis degree is a matter 


arise any 
of no moment to his fellow-students, so he 
by it bonestly. But when he is found to 
low the standard of 


comes 
fall te 
a gentleman, then the stu 
dents consider him untit to remain, and are selfish 
enough to deny the societv of gentlemen to one 
who ts unable to appreciate its value 

The very fact that a 
watched seems to make bim desirous of eluding 
that wateh. At the Naval School in Annapolis, 
where a system of espionage is most rugid, there 


vouth knows that he is 


is probably more cheating than anywhere else 
in America. But even bere it is contined to the 
men fromthe North Lhave had very good op 
portunities for observing, 


heard of a Southern man 


and L have never vet 
condescending to such 
baseness even in that institution, where the ma 
jority countenance it They 
wildest of the set, but thev 


sacred because their training has made the feel 


are frequently the 
esteem thor honer 
Ing imstinctive 

1, of course, agree with " NO that ‘to erris hu 
but that the 


student in the South is m 


man,” 1 beheve average college 
re free from the mean 
ness of Iving and cheating than is usually the 
The spirit of the North 
that the youth 


imbued with the that the accomplishment 


case is se pushing and 


business like naturally become 
idea 
is the main point, and the means of very second 
ary That they 


juently the one absorbing idea, and they shrink 


IMpertance mav excel is fre 

not fromthe commercial qualities which have 
rendered the wooden nutmeg so famous to accom 
plish it. South 
indolent, and what success it makes 


On the contrary, the is more 
it lacks in 
up in pride. Southern chivalry is proverbial, 
and the vouth of gentle nurture who attend our 
colleges, having been trained from infaney by 
the examples and precepts of honor, hate cheat 
ing Worse than they do Satan, and feara he more 
than their Maker 

Repudiation is indeed a reproach to us, but 
when one recognizes by what class repudiation 
was carried, estimation they 


held by the honest and upright of the commu 


and in what are 
nity, our shame should be sufficient punishment, 
That a majornty of ignorant negroes, led by 
reprobate white men, should have sinned thus, 
should not be imputed 
of worth who deplore it. 

Lam, with high respect, truly yours, L.. 

PETERSBURG, Va., May 6, 1883. 


asacrime to the people 


To TRE Epitor oF THE NATION : 

Sir: It seems to me unfortunate that the dis- 
cussion of this question should have commenced 
with a comparison between the two sections of 
the instead of between the colleges 
themselves, whether North or South. If any 
particular college or colleges pursue any system 
of examinations especially well calculated to de- 
velop in the students a keener sense of honor, let 
the merits of such a system be stated indepen 
dently of all considerations of locality. The 
good in the one will not be increased in valu» 
because of the defects in the other, while the 
prejudice raised by the comparison may prevent 
many from acknowledging or adopting it. They 
naturally reply, By their fruits shall ye judge 


country, 





AOR 


You cannot separate university honor 
from society honor. The moral sentiment of 
the school will be reflected in the State. Wher- 
ever you find the best laws impartially adminis- 
tered, the greatest security for life and property, 
you may be sure that the studeuts of that locality 
are being well trained in those elements which 
make bonovable men. 

The fact that the students resort to personal 
violence to show their disapprobation of cheat- 
ing, does not prove in them a higher sense of 
honor in the South than in the North. The 
North believes in peaceful, legal methods of re- 
dress. They believe it far better for the college 
and community to hand over all offenders to the 
proper tribunals for trial, than establish the 
hasty arbitrary punishment of personal vivlence, 
so liable to commit a greater wrong than the one 
it would redress. Inthe legal way aman may 
not always receive the punishment deserved, yet 
in the long run each one of us is much surer of 
having meted out to bim the full awards due, 
both of good and evil. When one’s blood is hot, 
one’s mind is not in the best condition to do even- 


them. 


handed justice 

I repeat: if either section of the country has 
avy particular merits in its educational system 
worthy of imitation, let them be stated simply 
tor what they are worth, without drawing odious 
comparisons, keeping alive the differences of the 
past 
good in every section, forgetting there isa North 
or South, 
help from each one of us, will obliterate the line. 

EK, G. 


Boston, May 7, 1883. 


CONVICT INDEXING, 
To THE Epiror or THE NATION : 

Sir: Tomy claim that indexing is work wor- 
thy of the painstaking efforts of the best and 
most cultured mtelligence, ‘* W. M. G.,” in your 
last issue, of"ers no rebuttal, and | cannot see the 
raison d'etre of bis communication. If I do not 
misread the initials, “twere strange indeed if 
*W., M. G.” were williug to admit that indexing 
is only an ‘‘ humble, though useful, drudgery.” 
But I teel called upon to notice two of his asser- 
tions: 1. *** W. TI. PF assumes that convict labor 
is unskilled and bungling.” No, not that : L sim- 
ply say that it lacks brains and heart, and that 
indexing which shows neither intelligence in nor 
love for the work is fairly called convict index- 
ing. 2. **. .. Errors equally singular have been 
pointed out in your columns as appearing in 
*Poole’” ‘ W. M. G.” appears to forget that 
the indexing in Poole is not mainly the work of 
its editors. IZ some of the colioborators, sharing 
Mr. Browne's heresy, farmed out their share of 
the work, no wonder if some results of the con- 
vict system of indexing appear in the completed 
work. But Lam quite willing that the contrast 
between the ** convict” and the ‘* professional ” 
systems of indexing should stand or fall by the 
results of a comparison of ** Poole” with any of 
the indexes I cited in my previous note, with re- 
gard not to frequency of *‘ errors” (a minor 
point), but rather to efliciency and practical 
value as an index, And at the same time [ wish 
to appeal to the candor of ** W. M. G.” bimself, 
whether this sentence of bis as to ‘ errors equal- 
ly singular” is not an overstatement. I am, 
etc., W. I. F. 

HARTFORD, Ct., May 4, 188%, 


Notes. 





J. B. Lipprncotr & Co. have in press a new 
*‘ Memoir of 8S. S. Prentiss,’ by Joseph D. Shields; 
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‘Our Young Folks’ Plutarch’; anda‘ Manual of 
Microscopic Diagnosis,’ by Dr. Henry F. Formad. 

‘Dynamic Sociology’ is the title of a work, by 
Lester F. Ward, of the Statistical Department 
at Washington, to be published sbortly by D. 
Appleton & Co. It is a thoroughgoing argu- 
ment in favor of paternal government, or the 
largest possible intervention and control by the 
state. 

Richard A. Proctor’s ‘Mysteries of Time and 
Space,’ consisting of his lectures to American 
audiences, is announced by R. Worthington. 

A ‘ Dictionary of Boston’ is about to be issued 
by Moses King, Cambridge. The editor is a Bos- 
ton journalist, Mr. Edward M. Bacon, and the 
work will comprise some 500 pages. Dr. George 
FE. Ellis furnishes an historical introduction. 

Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, add the following 
to their recent list of new. books: ‘The Moral 
and Religious Training of Children,’ by G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Lecturer on Pedagogy, Harvard Uni- 
versity; a ‘Primer of Geology,’ by Prof. 
Nathaniel S. Shaler; a ‘Sanskrit Reader,’ by 
Prof. Charles Rockwell Lanman; and ‘ A Science 


| of Mind,’ by President Seelye, of Amherst 


Rather let us each try to see what there is | 


Time and commerce, with a little | 


Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. will publish im- 
mediately ‘The Reformation in Sweden : its 
Rise, Progress, and Crisis, and its Triumph 
under Charles LX.,’ by C. M. Butler, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Divi- 
nitv School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson has breught out a 
second edition of her well-written ‘ Massachu- 
setts in the Woman-Suffrage Movement,’ origi- 
nally published rather more than two years ago 
(Boston: Roberts Bros.). She gives proof of her 


sincere endeavor by extensive revisions in ac- 


cordance with accomplished facts, or with the 
better knowledge of some of her critics, particu- 
larly of Mr. T. W. Higginson. But she also 
fortifies some of her statements which have been 
impugned, in a supplement to the appendix. 
The addenda altogether fill 14 pages, and are 
valuable. Early suffrage literature, the Na- 
tional Woman-Suffrage Association of Massa- 
cbusetts (a branch of the Stanton-Anthony or- 
ganization), the State legislation for women in 
1881-2, the yeas and nays on woman suffrage in 
the Legislature (a reactionary record), a table of 
employments for women, and woman’s position 
in school matters throughout the Union, are the 
new topics. Between the two editions a law has 


| been passed overcoming the judicial decision 


against admitting women to the bar; and even 
as we write, the initial steps are being taken for 
a constitutional amendment permitting women 
to be appointed notaries public and justices of 
the peace. A typographical error of ‘*be” for 
“ by ” still lurks on p. 115, line 8. 

What most of our juvenile magazines do in- 
cidentally is the sole object of Mastery, just be- 
gun to be issued weekly at 842 Broadway, New 
York. It **devoted to home handicrafts, 
household affairs, nature-study, manual arts, ex- 
perimental science, rural sports, and other en- 
tertaining employments for young people.” 
These departments are fairly represented in the 
first number, which is well printed and illus- 
trated. The editor’s aim is serious, and his se- 
lections show tact even if his own writing ap- 
pears a little too elevated in style for his au- 
dience. 

Our British cousins are still the inventors for 
the race in forms of periodical literature. Mer- 
ry England (of which tbe International News 
Company are the American agents) 1s in several 
respects an original conception. Typograpbical- 


is 


ly, it has a broad, open page, without columns, 
and a pretty innovation is the bracketing of 
subject and author, as a sort of subordinate run- | 
ning-title, to left or right of the name of the 


magazine. The aim is novel—to restore merri- 
ment to England by comforting and elevating 
the laboring classes; at least, this appears to 
be the sum of the editorial *‘ manifesto.” Mr. 
Saintsbury’s opening paper on the ** Young Eng- 
land Party ” serves to connect the socialistic pur- 
pose just mentioned with the worship of Lord 
Beaconsfield, who is commemorated in an etched 
frontispiece and in some absurd verses on ** Prim- 
rose Day.” Mr. Kegan Paul's *‘ the Rustic of 
George Eliot and Thomas Hardy,” and Mr. Alan 
S. Cole’s ‘‘ Plea for Health Guilds,” are the most 
important articles in the first number of Merry 
England. 

President Andrew D, White’s discourse last 
summer on ‘*The New Germany” is printed in 
Bulletin No. 4, 1882, of the New York Geo- 
graphical Society, just issued. We say last 
summer, because such is our recollection, but, 
with the slovenliness characteristic of these pub- 
lications, there is nothing to slow when, where, 
or why the speaker delivered this address. 

L’Esplorazione (March-April) reviews a work 
by Prof. G. Marinelli, of the University of Padua, 
on the superficial area of Italy, in which the 
author controverts the figure arrived at by Gene- 
ral Strebiltsky (in his authoritative discussion of 
the European area) as being too small. At the 


| time when the peninsula was under considera- 
| tion, the maps at the Kussian statistician’s com- 
| mand were much inferior to those now available, 





but the upshot of the controversy is that Italy 1s 
still so badly mapped that Professor Marinelli 


| calls for a Government trigonometrical survey, 


and, in the meantime, for a fresh planimetric re- 
duction like that of Strebiltsky’s, with the supe- 
rior advantages of the present day. He thinks 
Italians ought to blush to be told that after 
twenty-two years of unity their country is un- 


| able to inform the nations what its extent is. 





We have received from the Department of 
Agriculture of South Carolina a map of the State 
ona scale of ten miles to the inch. The agricul- 
tural and mineral resources of South Carolina, 
its water power, and cotton factories are indi- 
cated by conventional signs, and an ingenious 
coloring of the townships shows the preponderat- 
ing race as ‘“‘over 50 per cent. white,” ‘‘over 40 
per cent, white,” and “ under 40 per cent. white.” 
Tue coast line includes Wilmington, N. C., and 
Savannab, Ga. A section from Charleston to 
Ridgeway shows the strata pierced by the arte- 
sian well, 1,970 feet deep, at the former city. 

The graphic * American Grain and Provision 
Chart’ (New York: Wempie & Co.) expresses the 
crop quantities and their variations by colored 
areas.’ In many cases the figures also are re- 
tained, and the chart would have been still more 
serviceable if they had been retained in all. 
The crops of corn, wheat, and oats for all the 
larger grain States, the number of hogs packed 
yearly, and the exports of all the cereal pro- 
ducts are thus represented to the eye, and the 
fluctuations in their respective prices through- 
out the past five years, both in Chicago and 
New York, are given diagrammatically with 
detail and clearness. The data are taken from 
official sources since 1877. During this quin- 
quennial period LInois, for instance, has twice 
led every other State in her crop of wheat, four 
times in her corn crop. and in oats every 
year. Kansas bas increased her wheat crops by 
eighty per cent., and ber corn crops by sixty-six 
per cent., since 1879, gaining but a trifle in her 
oat crop, while this in Missouri has been doubled, 
and the wheat crop but slightly increased. For 
the chief grain-producing countries of the world 


the comparative crops of wheat and corn are 


| shown by a compact diagram. 


Its unit, repre- 
senting 1,000,000 quarters (8,900,000 bushels), is a 
square, colored blue for wheat and red for corn. 
The American wheat crop shows 624 of these 
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squares, the Indian 42, the French 40, the Rus- 
sian 26, the Austrian 16!¢, the German 14, and 
New Zealand closes the list with one blue square. 

Three papers will attract attention in the 
American Journal of Science for May. One is 
Mr. J. C. Smock’s ** Surface Limit or Thickness 
of the Continental Glacier in New Jersey and 
Adjacent States”; anofher is Mr. C. G. Rock- 
wood, jr.’s, ** Notes on American Earthquakes,” 
chiefly for 1882, but going back also as far as 
1879, and so offering some comparisons with 
those recorded for 1878-81 1n the following paper 
by Dr. Streets, U.S. N., whose field 1s Japan; 
and still another is the second part of Messrs 
Gray and Trumbull’s review of De Candolle’s 
‘Origin of Cuitivated Plants.’ All true Yankees 
will welcome this botanic-antiquarian vindica 
tion of the pumpkin as indigenous to America. 
Asquash, says Mr. Trumbull, is the plural of the 
Algonkin word asq7, and means ** green things” 
or (to be eaten) ‘*immature,” according to the 
Indian practice. 

In Science for May 4, Mr. W. H. Pickering, 
carrying out a suggestion made by Professor 
Brewer, of Yale, constructs the curve of the pro 
gress of the trotting-horse in America, and finds 
that it will cross the mile-in-two-minutes line 
about the year 1901, He also deduces, from sta- 
tistics prepared by the same authority, the con 
clusion tnat at the date mentioned there will be 
not far from 10,000 borses in this country which 
ean trot a mile in 2:30 or better. In the news 
department it is stated that Williams College 
has secured the right to a table at Dr. Anton 
Dohrn’s famous Naples zodlogical station, and 
holds it for any fit American worker (not neces 
sarily a graduate of Williams), on condition of 
getting in return a course of lectures from the 
beneficiary. This example is valuable for all 
our colleges, and deserves to be classed with the 
scheme which gave us the American School at 
Athens. 

Mr. Frederick Billings, who bought in Septem 
ber last the library of the late George P. Marsh, 
has just presented it formally to the University 
of Vermont, at the same time making the hberal 
gift of $75,000 for the erection of a fire-proof 
building for the college library. Mr. Billings is 
a graduate of the University. 

It appears from the last Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity circular that the Sidney Lanier Memo- 
rial Fund amounted to 86,250, of which Balti- 
more contributed more than two-thirds. It has 
been put at interest for the benefit of the poet's 
family. 

The * Parish Institutions of Marvland, with il- 
lustrations from Parish Records,” by Edward 
Ingle, forms the sixth of the valuable Johns Hop- 
kins Universitv Studies in Historical and Politi 
cal Science. The author acknowledges bis in- 
debtedness for a,part of his sources to the rich 
collection available in the library left by the late 
Bishop Whittingham to the diocese of Maryland. 

A vear ago (February, 1882) President Gar- 
rett, of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, bore the cost of certain free lectures by 
instructors of the Johns Hopkins University to 
the employees of the road in Baltimore. The 
subjects were ** How Skulls and Backbones are 
Built,” ** How we Move,” ** Fermentation,” and 
“Some Methods of Locomotion in Anmals”™; 
and the lecturers, Prof. H. Newell Martin, and 
Drs. Henry Sewall, Wm T. Sedgwick, and Wm 
K. Brooks. Mr. Garrett has since had these 
familiar talks printed for gratuitous distribution 
among his employees, substituting excellent 
woodngravings for the lecturers’ diagrams. 

The ninth year’s issue of permanent prints by 
the Society for Photographing Relic: of Old 
London offers for the usual guinea charge twelve 
views, to wit: three of Lambeth Palace—the 


Gate House, the Great Hall, the Lollards’ Tower: 
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an old house in the Palace Yard, Lambeth; 
old houses, Aldgate; another, Great Ormond 
Street, and still another, Queen Square, Blooms 
bury: two buildmgs, Nos. 87, 73, Cheapside; 
* The Golden Axe,” St. Mary Axe: and a shop 
on Macclesfield Street, Sobo. Three of the struc- 
tures thus commemorated, including the inp, are 
no longer standing. 
inspection or, still better, ownership of this in 
valuable series, need be assured of the worth of 
the forthcoming instalment. 
payable in advance to Mr. Alfred Marks, Long 
Ditton, Surrey; and back sets are still 
ble. 

Grave and gay are mingled in the Aprl Le 
Livre, Arséne Houssaye’s concluding article on 
the miserable end 
preceded by Champtleury’s account of Daunier 
as an illustrator of books. 
lustrations in keeping with the tone of eacb 

Every one knows that the Bostonians are said 
by the English to say that they speak better 
English than the English themselves. If it is so, 
they may soon put forward a similar claim in 
regard to French; for the language of Montaigne 
and Mohére, or, to nearer to date, the 
language of Victor Hugo, appears to be rapidly 


two 


No one who bas enjoyed 


Subscriptions are 


procura 


of Gérard de Nerval being 


Roth papers have il 


cote 


fading out in Paris, and giving place not merely 
to the argot which we tind in Du Boisgobes 
and Gaboriau and Zola 


or to such coinages as pschutf; but toa new dia 


and his naturalists, 
lect composed in part of English words adopted 
entire, and partly of words which their users 
fancy to be English. ‘ Reporters,” ** perform 
* high-life.” ** ball-trap,’ 
“handicap,” belong to the one class; "* 
‘“‘punch-conference,”* shooters sterling,” ‘water 
bull “—which we do not profess to understand 

belong to the other. 


ance,” * sun-club,” 


rhatels, 


Happily many of these in 
portations or inventions will be as short-lived as 
a new fashion in bonnets, so that it may, after 
all, be some time before the Freneh of Stratford 
atte-Bowe, or of Ascot and the Derby, 
exactly the same as that of Paris. 

The Deutsche Revrve has published an interest 
ing statistical table on the German universities 
The number of students has increased in the last 
ten years from 15,000 to ¢Mwocu, Is this the ef 
fect of peace after war? The number of stu 
dents in our own universities 


Will be 


nereased in the 
same way immediately after the civil war. In 
another series of tables, beginning with INS), the 
Writer shows that there are rath 
vers, but rather more doctors in proportion, than 
there were half a century ago. But the great 
change is in the gain of the faculty 


r fewer law 


of phil ya) 


phy —that is, the faculty of all that is not law 
medicine, or theology —and the loss of theology 
Protestant theological students have fallen from 


28 to 12 per cent., and the Catholics from 11 te 
per cent, 
in this country, if we were allowed to int in 


We could furnish some similar tigures 


dependent professional schools and not merels 


those attached to universities. 


—In the April number of the Magazine of 
American History, Dr. J. F. Jameson, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, has a paper upon 
**Montauk and the Common Lands of East 


hampton.” The survivals 
in New England—and Mon 


f land community 
tauk Point 
longed to New England—present an interesting 
and important subject of study. Dr. H. B 
Adams, of the same Univ: 


once be 


rsity, has examined 
several instances of it, and our readers will reco] 
lect the description of such asvstem in Nan- 
tucket in the Nafion for January 10, 187s. The 
Easthampton system is not unlike that of Nan- 
tucket, but is less complicated ; the territory in 
question is considerably less extensive, and the 
number of great divisions (fields) of course fewer. 
There were five or six of these—great plain, 
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eastern plain, Accabonack meadows, ete.—and 
a sirgle share, as described in the records, con 
tained one or more allotments in each of these 

besides home lots (two in this case ten parcels 


in all, contaming 
* What is this Mr 


the share in the 


net far from sixtv acres 


Jameson asks, ‘if we add 





‘OUDTON es, but the i 
Germanic hide, with common tillage abando 
ed /" The organization of “ proprietors,” as a 
distinct body from the citizens of the town, was 
kept up, as in many New England towns, but 


ceased to be of importance as early as les 
There still remains one rer 
land system, 
that a 


prietors may pernut bis cow to feed by the ron 


In that ‘at is generally supposed 
direct descen 


= 


side, While a new-comer mav not.” The land 


community of Montauk, an extension of that of 


“asthampton, continued until ; ts history 
Eastham} t nt ST Its} 
has a peculiar interest from the connection wit 
the Indian population, which is related at. s 
length 
The Mav uumber of th midges shows 
The M \ fu 
under the pew management, a much improved 
tvpography, and a noticeable meres t 
number of illustration both w lout a , 
simile Phe openu paper, froma thre litor’s 


pen, begins a histo s } 
lar stvle of bes History tf New York ana 





is fair to expect that: Mrs. Latib's prodile 
for this sort of uarrative, with its prcforia 
tiquarian embellishment, will tix the standard 
for her collabora Tt t serious art 
in the present numberis Mr. Hora iN s pait 
* vindication { Presidept Buchanan's attitude 
toward the revolting S nthe last davs 
his servile admuinistratiot A large part of it is 
devoted to proving that sti the 
Admunistratio ‘ 1 Was ton—w such 
anopen adv te of seces ind t hat 
if is bard to understand why the Presice hes 
tated ~ ug tost pthe paper by cut z t 
fromt Gove tadvertinng Phe i i 

7. . Wos peerte lv « rracteristh l 
rest is neither no. noreN peatery Wow j 
remind Mr. King t there isan more se 
rious charge against Mr. Buchanan than the 
Vacillation caused bv his life-long ass tions 
ind sympathy with the secessionists 
and i ~ senting to let a member of his 
Cabinet go dow to N th Carolina and ur © the 
State tos . Hew fined at monacde | 

fof Clhngman's * Speec! and it would jus 
tifv another arti i Vindication,” especially 
as the author of it is still im the flesh 

The eighth volume of the Boston Record 
¢ 


Commissioners town records 
and, like the preceding, has 
The 


development of the town in this period is wit 


reproduces tthe 
from 1700 to 172s, 
valuable indexes of persons and subjects, 


pessed by the solicitude as to fires 
for the 


gines, dependence 


MecreasiMg 


staving of which, inspite of a few en 


was placed on blowing up 
houses with powder), as to interments, the de- 
positing of garbage, and the draining of roofs 
careless driving in the narrow ways, the peril 
such 


bullet,” 
ete. In 1708 it seemed desirable to detine the 


ous plaving of certain games in the streets, 
as foot-ball and “throwing the long 
streets ina permanent record, and Froge Lane, 
Flownder Lane, Crab Lane, Mackrill Lane, Cow 
Lane, Beer Lave, Crooked Alley, Turnagaine 
Alley, and Paddey’s Alley, were duly spread 


upon the minutes, In the same year need began 


to be felt of a charter of incorporation ; in 1721 
the first instructions were given to the town’s 
representatives in the General Court. The 


first town clock was set up in 1717. In 
1723 the Irish invasion first disturbed the 


municipal mind with fears lest the newcomers 
‘become a town charge, or be otherwise prejn- 
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dicial to the welfare and prosperity of the 
place.” Schools began to multiply, John Fos- 
ter’s executors offering to build a free writing 
school (1717), and Thomas and Edward Hutchin- 
son giving a grammar school and writing school 
(1719). A-school committee was first proposed 
in 1700-10, “agreeably to the usage in England, 
and (as we understand) in some time past prac- 
tised here,” the clergy of course being included; 
‘and at their said visitation, one of the ministers 
by turns to pray with the scholars and entertain 
‘em with some instructions of piety specially 
adapted to their age and education.” In 1711 the 
custom was fully established, and the ‘In- 
spectors of the ({Latin] school, and ministers of 
the town” were directed to consider a memorial 


praying that ‘“‘some more easy and delight- 
ful methods” of teaching might be ‘“ there 
attended and put in practice,’ as “in | 
some schools of Europe.” Dogs, Indians, 


and mulattoes were a source of much anxiety 
when abroad. Fines were imposed (1701) on 
any person keeping ‘‘any curst or unruly dog 
or bitch within this town,” 
horse, neat cattle, sheep, or tame fowl. In 1728, 
‘ordered that no person shall keep any dog or 
bitch to go at large within this town of Boston 
above ten inches high,’ the same being liable to 
be killed at sight by any of the inhabitants. The 
ordinances against Indians and blacks were 
stringent in the extreme, and cruel penalties be- 
tray the customary uneasiness of a slaveholding 
community. They could not be out after dark, 
or carry arms or sticks, or go upon the Common 
on public days; and in 1728, it being ‘‘ found by 
experience ” that their ‘‘ buying of provisions in 
the market place or elsewhere” enhanced the 
price of provisions, they were cut off from deal- 
ing with “the country people.” The ninth vol- 
ume in this precious series will be a record of 
births, deaths, and marriages up to 1700, and the 
tenth volume miscellaneous. These are in press, 
but will be preceded by Vols. xi. and xii., the 
one a continuation of the town records from 
1728, the other the first volume of Selectmen 
records. 

—It is pot a long time since botanists were oc- 
cupied solely in attaching generic and specific 
names to plants, and it is not strange that that 
dryest of all human pursuits should still be the 
chief work of the botanical classroom. There 
are teachers, however, who know that botany has 
become a new subject; that questions of devel- 
opwent, of the habits and motions of plants, of 
their means of attracting the insects which fer- 
tilize them and warding off those which eat 
their honey without making any return, of pro- 
tecting their seeds and at the same time induc- 
ing various animals to distribute them widely, 
are questions of the deepest interest. But such 
teachers are staggering beneath the weight of 
all the sciences: in all probability they are still 
teaching in the winter term that oxygen exhili- 
rates and that carbonic acid is injurious in the 
air of rooms; and it is too much to expect them 
to be ready in the spring to direct their pupils in 
that close observation of living plants which 
alone makes plants worth studying. Six pages 
of condensed suggestions, such as are to be found 
in W. J. Beal's lecture on ‘The New Botany’ 
(Philadelphia: C. H. Marot), are enough to 
enable them to make great changes in their 
usual routine course. An idea of the usefulness 
of the little pamphlet before us can be given 
only by a long extract: 

‘“What insects visit each flower# Study 


flowers of willows, poplars, and see what at- 
tracts insects. Look in flowers f the 


closed gentian for bumble-bees. . What 
yarts of a flower secrete honey! See pwony, 
Pattercups, hellebore, pulsatilla, caltha, poin- 


settia, and others. Observe stigmas after pollen 


to the harm of man, | 


has been applied and where none has been ap- | 
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plied. How does apne get out of flowers of 
composite, lobelia, etc. Is nodding any benefit 
to flowers? Look for appendages to anthers 
and inside corollas, and study their use. Where 
are the boles in an anther when at rest 
and when visited by insects ¢ See many ericacezx, 
as vaccinium and kalmia. See whether the 
weather or time of day affects the supply of 
honey in any flower. Watch insects on the 
flowers of melons or pumpkins to see how they 
bebave and transfer the polien. Cut the petals 
from some flowers to see if bees or other insects can 
find them readily. . . . Why do not tendrils coil 
on their own main stem from which they branch? 
Observe the tendrils of a squash vine after it has 
spread out on the ground. Tear it loose and see 
what happens. Look for liquid or muci- 
lage ov roots. Let them stick to glass to see if it 
is corroded. From spring and during summer 
examine every few days to see how the bulb of 
adder-tongues is formed.” 


It would be difficult to overestimate the differ- | 


ence between the delight which a class of bright 
young girls or boys would take in such observa- 
tions as these, and the dreariness of the hours 
their elders were forced to spend over the analy- 
sis of flowers. 


—Mr. W. E. A. Axon has given in the Man- 
chester Quarterly some new facts in addition to 
those which we instanced (Nov. 23, 1882) in sup 
port of the derivation of sfipwlatio from the 
custom of breaking a straw and joining the 
pieces as a sign of a bargain. Mr. Axon quotes 
the French phrase ‘‘rompre le festu avec quel- 
qu’un” (i. e., se brouiller avec quelqu’un) now 
usually, says Littré, ‘‘ rompre la paille,” and a 
passage from Udal’s translation of Erasmus’s 
‘ Apophthegms,’ where to ‘‘ break a straw be- 
tween them” means to quarrel. But it is not 
evident what connection there is between the 
two meanings. In the manor of Winteringham, 
North Lancaster, ‘‘ a straw is always inserted in 
the top of every surrender of copy bold lands ; and 
the absence of this straw would render the whole 
transaction null and void.” In Yorkshire, in 
the reign of James I., a field was ‘surrendered 
and given up with a strawe.” In Kingston- 
upon-Hull a straw is attached to a surrender, 
andin another part of the ceremony the straw 
has degenerated into an office ruler, which is 
offered to the new tenant by the deputy-steward, 
All these cases, it will be noted, are from the 
North of England. 
Quarterly, Mr. Earwaker gives a woodcut of a 
seal of the date 1413, in which a portion of a 
reed is embedded in the wax. The straw-bar 
gain idea, once started, will perhaps explain 
more than was expected, as the sun-and moon 
theory has cast its light, sometimes illuminat 


In the same number of the | 





Erne 93? 





connection with his so aiialies executed Suez 
Canal enterprise. The shotts—mostly very ex- 
tensive bodies of stagnant salt water, below the 
level of the Mediterranean—form an almost un- 
broken chain, about two hundred and fifty miles 
long, from the mouth of the Wed Melah in the 
Gulf of Gabes, a little north of the Tunisian 
town of the same namé, to the neighborhood of 
Biskra in Algeria. The feasibility of the plan 
for inundating and feeding this entire basin 
through a channel at the Tunisian coast and 
some cuts in the interior, was acknowledged by 
a commission appointed by the French Govern- 
ment last year. The commission also found that 
the work would be durable, if not perpetual ; 
that it would improve the climate, render un- 
healthy regions salubrious, and thus promote co- 
ionization. They were, however, divided in their 
opinions in regard to the military and commer- 
cial advantages to be derived from the enter 
prise, and found it difficult of execution and 
consequently very expensive. The commission 
studied the scheme in Paris ; Lesseps went down 
to Africa, accompanied by specialist engineers 
and experienced contractors, and ‘‘all have 
come back quite convinced.” They found the 
estuary of the Melah, the beginning of the inun- 
dating canal, to offer a part admitting of easy 
excavation, and fitted to form a well-sheltered 
port. The navigation of the canal would be fa- 
cilitated by its straightness. There would be 
no obstacle to anchoring in the inland sea, owing 
to a total absence of rocks ; vessels would thus 
everywhere be safe. All the territory on the 
north banks of the waters, from Gabes to Biskra, 
could easily be rendered fertile. Borings and 
natural wells proved the existence of subterra- 
nean water. The land recovered for cultivation 


+ would afford ample remuneration for the capital 


and expenditures. It would evidently be suffi- 
cient to cut, in the alluvial parts, a canal ave- 
raging twenty-five or thirty metres in breadth, 
which the current itself would widen. The cal- 
careous rocks at the base of the Gabes bar would 
offer little inconvenience, and in compensation 
would furnish material for the construction of 
piers, locks, ete. The rocky heights at Kriz, 
separating the great shotts Faraun and Sebkhat 
el-Gara, which frightened the Government com- 
mission, could be flanked on the southwest at 
Tozer, where the soil 1s sandy. The canal could 


| be cut in tive years or less time, and ought not 


to cost more than 150,000,000 francs. The im- 


| pression produced by the report is said to be 


ing and sometimes misleading, over the whole | 


surface of mythology. Even the phrase, ‘‘a 
man of straw,” which we had always associated 
with children’s cheap dolls, or with scarecrows 
stuffed with straw, is interpreted by Mr. Axon 
as applying to men who stood in the vicinity of 
the law courts ready to be bought as a witness, 
and, as a sign that they were on sale, wore a 
straw in their boot, just as, according to Dr. 
Warren, Hariskandra when, after losing every- 
thing, he offered hiniself for sale, placed a straw 
on his head. So, at statute fairs, farm laborers 
waiting to be hired displayed a straw as a sign 
that their labor was for sale. 


very encouraging. 


—M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, whose ‘ Etudes 
Critiques de la Littérature Francaise’ we re- 
ferred to on their publication, is the regular lite- 
rary critic of the Rerue des Deux Mondes, in 
which publication he has been leading a cam- 
paign against the naturalists, MM. Flaubert, 
Zola & Co. He has now gathered a dozen of his 


: essays on this subject into a volume, ‘Le Roman 


—M. Lesseps, who is not yet seventy-eight | 


years of age, evidently believes that he has still ¢ 


plenty of time left not only for his work of 
piercing the isthmus which now separates the 
Atlantic from the Pacific, but also for that of 
creating an inland sea in Northern Africa. The 


report which he delivered a few weeks ago be- 
fore the Paris Academy of Sciences on his ex- 
ploring mission, in the interest of the latter 
scheme, through the desert region of the Tuni- 
sian and Algerian shotts, or salt marshes, is as 
enthusiastic a document as he ever presented in 


Naturaliste’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy; New York: 
F. W. Christern), which deserves to be read by 
all who are interested in the changing phases of 
contemporary fiction both in France and in Eng- 
land. M. Brunetiére is a sound critic, although 
he is dry and hard and unsympathetic, and a 
good fighter, and there is no doubt that he pun. 
ishes his adversary severely. He finds that M. 
Zola has used Ben Jonson, or at least as much 
of him as he could find in the footnotes of M. 
Taine’s ‘History of English Literature,’ and 
that he borrowed from the same source 
certain bits of Otway’s ‘Venice* Pre- 
served’ to deck out his modern ‘Nana.’ He 
joins issue with Flaubert in two vigorous chap- 
ters, one on the ‘Trois Contes’ and thé other 
chiefly on ‘Madame Bovary.’ But where M, 


! Brunetiére’s book is of special interest to us is in 
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the acute comparison he makes between the 
French naturalists and the English. As his ear. 
lier volume reveals, M. Brunetiére is at home in 
English literature, although he shows the curious 
limitations of a foreign critic when he pays 
serious attention to the novels of Miss Rhoda 
Broughton, as if at all typical. Perhaps the best 
essay in the book is on ‘* English Naturalism, 
a Study of George Eliot,” in which he con 
trasts what the French naturalists declare they 
are aiming at with what George Eliot actually 
accomplished. He makes a subtle criticism on 
the different way in which the ‘Mill on the 
Floss,’ for example, affects us from the way 
‘Madame Bovary’ affects us, to the effect 
that while the Frenchman sets down cruelly 
what he saw, deliberately seeking the gro- 
tesque and the trivial, the Englishwoman 
had a feilow - feeling for her characters and 
did not take sides against them. M. Brune 
tiére concludes that (with two or three ex 
ceptions, M. Daudet’s ‘Jack’ for one) the 
French naturalist has not the needed sympathy 
with his characters, while the English natural 
ist (with two or three exceptions, notably ‘ Jane 
Eyre’ and ‘Silas Marner’) has no feeling for 
form, no constructive faculty, which the French 
have ina high degree. He especially contrasts 
the disjointed structure of the ‘Mill on the 
Floss’ with the symmetry of action of ‘ Madame 
Bovary.’ 

—The first half of the third volume, or ** Jabr 
gang,” of the Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft, edited by Professor Bern- 
hard Stade, of the University of Giessen, now 
lies before us. The learned editor, though 
working on his ‘ History of Israel’—two parts 
of which have already appeared in Oncken’s 
‘ Allgemeine Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen ’ 
—presents in this number, too, several contribu- 
tions of his own, including further remarks on 
Micah and a lengthy criticism of the Bible texts 
concerning the buildings of Solomon. The most 
important contribution is Georg Hoffmann’s 
string of remarks on Amos. Dr. Samuel Adler, 
of this city, offers a novel and interesting 
view, which he critically establishes, of the ori- 
ginal signification of the Day of Atonement, as 
reflected in the oldest references to it in the 
Scriptures. He handles the Pentateuch with the 
same lack of reverence for old texts and tradi- 
tional views to which the readers—we ought 
perhaps to say, the students—of the Zeitschrift 
are accustomed. Karl Budde and Wiinsche are 
among the other writers for this volume, the 
contents of which promise to be as varied as 
those of the first two, while it may not pre- 
sent any critical dissertations as elaborate and 
important as the editor's examination of 
Deutero-Zechariah and F. Giesebrecht’s trea- 
tises on the ‘‘Hexateuch” (Pentateuch and 
Joshua) and the Psalms, which appeared in the 
Zeitschrift of 1881-2. The standing of this 
publication is nuw fully established : as a pe- 
riodical exclusively devoted to Old Testament 
studies it has no rival. The editor adheres 
strictly to his plan of giving only original com- 
munications, for which the authors alone are 
responsible, and excluding reviews and reports. 
He gives, however, ample bibliographical lists 
of independent or journalistic productions 
within this field, in which he is aided by the col- 
lections of the Deutsche Morgenlindische Ge- 
selischaft. 
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Mr. HAWTHORNE has set his face, in theory and 
in practice, against the modern “ analytical” 
novel, and * Dust’ certainly bas as little analysis 
in it as any story with which we have met for 
some time. It isa romance made up of mate- 
rials a good many of which form part of the 
common stock of all writers of fiction. The 
scene 1s laid in England, and the period is that 
of Tom Moore, who is one of the subordinate 
characters. wicked banker who 
comes to grief, and a wicked and beautiful 
woman who fares no better, and a tale of true 
love which encounters obstacles and in the end 
overcomes them. The interest of the story cen 
tres in the banker, who resorts to the dangerous 
device of propping up his failing business by the 
aid of a private gambling establishment, with 
the result which most bankers would anticipate 
from such an experiment. He is saved from 
ruin at an early period of his career by the zene 
rosity of a business associate, who becomes a 
wanderer on the face of the earth, without 
home, name, or friends, in order that be may be 
spared his deserts. This self -sacriticing man 
confides his daughter to the care of the banker, 
and has, at the opening of the tale, disappeared 
into space, to return many vears later and find, 
what he might have expected, that the banker 
is no better a man than before, and that his 
daughter's moral education has not been a suc- 
cess. A murder and many other complications 
follow, all of which are perhaps natural enough 
sequel of such a plot; but the foundations on 
which the story is laid are improbable. Here a 
little analysis would not have been out of place, 
at least by way of preparation for construction. 
Mr. Hawthorne does not take much pains to give 
a realistic reproduction of English society in the 
time chosen for the action of his novel. His 
characters talk a language from which he is not 
careful enough to exclude modern phrases and 
expressions, and these sometimes have a queer 
sound. 

In the ‘international “ novel, of the kind writ- 
ten by Mr. James, we are enabled to see our- 
selves as the Europeans see us, and vice versa. 
‘A Transplanted Rose’ is a sort of inter-State 
novel, in which the Western barbarian is shown 
against the shining, polished background of New 


There is a 
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York soviety. Miss Rose Chadwick is the bar 
barian, and the need of her transplantation and 
careful culture in the soft, mell 
phere that makes New York so dear to us all, is 
seen at once when we 
appears ° 
the story as a story we have no 


mw social atmos 
that she 

sr With 
fault to tind, but 
Western girls will not be apt to like it, or admut 


mention the fact 
in our 


inidst “ in green gloves 


that wearing green gloves is a local peculiarity 
of theirs. 
ther a girl who th 


It is certainly open to question whe 


agbt green gl 
could be ever thoroughly civilized. It 
us to show a nature incapable of social amelora 
We should, in fact, 
possible outward sign 


tion. select it as the plainest 
f primitive and iners 


ble savagery, like the nose ring 


girl. If the Western girl is what we take her ¢ 
be, she will resent the wnputation of su i 
habit ; and it is noticeable that the v s 
published anonymously, as if the author were 
not pr pared to face the consequences of a 4 


lication so unfair to an important sex 
common country 
Mr. Norris, in * No New 


of the success be achieved in‘ 


Thing.’ falls far short 
Matrimony at 


judging by internal evidence, we should be in 


clined to believe it the earher novel of the tw 


It contains considerably less of that nice observa 
tion of the weaknesses of Duman uature witt 
which the other was so filled, and there are ne 
characters in this novel so entertaining in theu 
different wavs as Varinka, or Freddy { ’ 

ablv evnical Mr. Jervis. The story revolves about 


the career and fortunes of an Anglo Italian bay 


Who is adopted by the kind hearted | ! wid 
the analvsis of lus pleasure loving, supert il 
character is very wood. It is bis fate. and leads 
him ao strange dance, through fai Ss, and 
misfortunes, and mistakes, and ao wood wy 
lies, to a queer er d The contrast { his 


selfish, facile disposition with the stronger and 


simpler English characters with whem he. is 


thrown in centact Is very well drawn, as is the 
contrast also between his subtle half Italian in 
tellect and their coarser mental fibre. The 
story is very natural, and it is bard to point out 
any way in which it could have been improved; 
but the chief diftiiculty with it is that it contains 
no character except Philip who rises much 
above the level of mmoenplace novel types, 


while the dissection of Philip, clever as it is. we 
} 


follow with an interest chiefly made up of curio 


sity. *Matrimonv’ was of course a suecess 
which Mr. Norms would tind it bard to repeat 
The first part of ‘My Trivial Life’ is worth 


reading ; the waste-basket is a suitable place for 
of the 
is the inimitable best, 
families of 
the ladies 


the second. ‘‘Spinsterhood ” is a sketch 
sort of which * Cranford’ 
The characters from 
moderate wealth-—on the 
whose lives are an edifying example of mingled 
piety, charity, and fashion: on the other, the 
really strong figures of the unworldly, but in 
tensely narrow, natures, who permit themselves 
but one idea, but 
until the ideas become tyrants, and the groove a 
prison, It is probably only another illustration 
of the difference between the power of observa 
tion and of imagination that a writer who can 
draw so remarkable a tigure as the stern, self 
centred Aunt Jane, can do nothing better in the 
way of a story than the crude and hackneyed 
sensationalism of ‘‘ Meum and Tuum.” The wife 
has lost all the cleverness of the spinster who 
had her little hits always ready —. y., ‘* Arcadia 
is the only country place one hears of where 
everybody speaks to everybody else.” ‘Small 
places and small cliques have a perspective of 
their own.” ‘“ The worst kind of solitude is not 
to be alone by yourself, but alone with another 
person.” ‘‘ There is a certain satisfaction in 

, doing your duty, but unfortunately it does no: 


are eounty 


one side, 


who move in one groove, 
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prevent you from being infinitely bored.” She 
does equal justice to Aunt Jane, ‘“ who might 
think things wicked that were not very wrong, 
but never thought what was wrong was right” ; 


to the “ woman to whom cburch millinery must 
ever be a delight, a sort of sanctification of her 
own millinery instincts” ; and to the ladies of 
fashion —the admirable Catharine, who has 
tatted an aisle to a church, and *“ thinks ber 
everlasting tatting a visible sign of spiritual 
energy,” and the Lady Arabella, who cannot 
afford suppers, and so *‘ goes in for the cheap and 
charitable.” ‘* You must have young men for 
the ladies if you have not piety.’ 

‘ Fanchette’ is an actress, ‘‘ with straw-colored 
curls that resembled a golden nimbus.” Her 
warmest admirer calls her ‘‘ a perfect lady ” and 
‘‘a diabolical little chatterbox.” All readers 
know what to expect of a book that opens with 
‘elegant equipages” and an ‘elegant lady” 
receiving ber guests, and another “ elegantly- 
dressed lady ” After thus 
much, it does not seem necessary to inquire as to 
the probability of the seclusion of a priest of 
Buddba and his granddaughter in a splendid 
country-house on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land. 

It seems a pity that handsome paper and type 
wasted on such a marvel of 
improbability as ‘The Gentle Savage.’ A 
Cherokee, a “‘ brave” who has ‘‘a blood feud” 
in his family, but is nevertheless quite subdued 


sitting before the fire. 


should have been 


to * social elegance,” goes to Europe, on behalf 
of his tribe, to remonstrate with an American 
banker there against a railroad which threatens 
their territory. He saves the life of the banker's 
daughter, aud falls in love with her. As he de- 
parts without a declaration, she becomes ill. 
Her father sends for the Cherokee and implores 
him to save his darling. The Indian returps 
West, and is followed by the lady, who arrives 
just in time, first, to save Ais hfe from his foe of 
the ‘blood feud,” and then to rescue him by her 
eloquence (throngh an interpreter!) from the 
anger of ‘the braves” when tbey discover bis 
entire desertion of their cause. It is a whimsical 
suggestion that she is paying back the debt to 
Pocahontas, but one cannot help it. Interme- 
diately, the Cherokee is involved with Nihilists, 
whose cause is made one with the Indians’, and 
there is an artist—a pew Liszt—who is blown up 
in the summer-house of his hostess for revealing 
awful plots of assassination, What with the ex- 
travagance of the incidents themselves and the 
farcical way in which they are combined, the 
force of absurdity can no further go, 

The reprint of ‘The Virginia Comedians’ 
brings out very distinetly the great difference 
between the novel of the first half of the century 
and the nevel of to-day. No one would think of 
bestowing so much pains and such literary abili- 
ty uvon a similar subject now. A crowd of per- 
sonages hurry through a succession of striking 
incidents, imagined to illustrate the splendor 
and picturesqueness of the old régime in Vir- 
ginia on the eve of the Revolution. Such a plan, 
on so broad a scale, is too much for even 600 
pages, and there 1s no space left, however much 
the author might wish it, for that development 
of character through the action of the story, or 
the analysis of motives, which is more and 
more the chief interest in the best fiction. Not 
what is done, but how it is done and why it is 
done, are the questions both of the novelist and 
his readers. 

‘Geraldine Hawthorne’ is ostensibly another 
story of the Revolution, but in fact it is one of 
those that belong to alltime. It is of the faith- 
ful love of a woman clinging toa man who has 
brought shame upon all who love him. For her 
sake be escapes the punishment he deserves, and 
in her devotion he finds the sole hope of bis later 
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life. There is only so much bistory as may sup- 
ply the motive and the circumstances of the 
treason and its pardon. The book is wholly one 
of emotion—the very reverse of the preceding. 
There is not much local color, but a slight 
archaism in speech gives a remoteness which, 
combined with a graceful style, suggests a 
Gainsborough picture. 

If ‘The Admiral’s Ward’ has less striking 
figures in it than some of Mrs. Alexander's 
earlier novels, it seems, nevertheless, to be the 
mosteven of them all. There is a fineness about 
the whole life in it that was sometimes missed 
heretofore. It is the old story of the gain and 
the loss of an inheritance, but imagined with 
motives so unusual, and situations so unexpected, 
as to give it positive originality. The incidents 
are simple, almost homely, but every-day life is 
transformed to something of poetry by the 
patience of the heroine in her humble duties, 
and by the beautiful, enduring affection of the 
two women of whom Jove and fate might bave 
made enemies. The ‘*t Admiral” and Mrs. Crewe, 
“who does not take lodgers, but only consents to 
receive a gentleman or two, personally recom- 
mended,” are of the best of the whimsical oddi- 
ties with whom Mrs. Alexander enlivens her 
tales—best, because drawn with more reserve. 
The plot develops so quietly that there is no sus- 
picion of the catastrophe until the last moment. 
It startles, but it proves its own fitness, for it 
makes the reader at once turn back to reread 
the story in the light of it. Too often the end of 
a novel is only like the solution of an enigma. 
The tangle untwisted, one cares no more, but, as 
in this case, real skill will lead up to a result 
which impels us to turn back and judge of cha- 
racter by our knowledge of final deeds. It 
should be observed that the successful lover of 
the heroine is not at all the hero of the story. 
It is less and less frequent that both of the ulti- 
mate pair of lovers are in tbe first plane of the 
picture. 

There is another ‘‘ bar sinister” in ‘ Who is 
Sylvia ¢* and so much misery descends upon her 
lovely head that it would be well to read the 
last chapter first, and then with a free mind to 
enjoy the always charming English country life 
from which the book is made up. Sisterhoods 
afford new ground for the novelist, and the 
scenes in St. Mary's Kefuge sbow them at their 
best and worst. 

‘A Chelsea Householder’ is Muriel Ellis, a girl 
of just that gentle independence of spirit which 
isso much more attractive than positive soft- 
ness (if that is not a paradox) or outright strong- 
mindedness. She is enough of an heiress, too, to 
play very prettily at beivg an artist. The hero 
is a clergyman of Broad Church affinities, a 
puzzle to his own kindred. ‘ Really,” says his 
cousin, ‘* when a good man—and I suppose Steeny 
is better than most—takes an obstinate fit, he’s 
worse than any one.” While the book is not of 
great power, it has an individuality quite mark- 
ed—and by this is meant something different 
from originality. It takes its own way unmind- 
ful of what one might expect. Muriel lives in 
Cheyne Walk, and the picture of Chelsea is un- 
mistakably from the life, but there is not the 
slightest consciousness of the Kingsleys, the 
Carlyles, and George Eliot, who have made that 
suburb classic ground, Yet the river flows on 
through the story, under the changing lights, 
now weird, now tender, now splendid, as we 
knew it in ‘ Daniel Deronda.’ The descriptions 
of country landscape are singularly bappy, for 
none of them are done with direct intention— 
only a bit here and there of the picturesqueness 
of the New Forest or the wide monotony of 
Norfolk, as the simple incidents of the story re- 
quire. 

‘A Story of Carnival’ is not equal to the other 


Leisure-Hour volumes upon the list, though it 
moves with a brisk alertness that interests the 
reader in incidents more ingenious than proba- 
ble. The women are the merest shadows. 

Not so with the gracious creatures to either of 
whom the title ‘ But yet a Woman’ might be ap- 
plied— Renée, the delicate maiden, with all the 
fearless ease of innocence; Stephanie, the woman 
of the world, “ of a strange confidence and natu- 
raluess, biended with a dignity that was almost 
imperious,” The other characters are not unfa- 
familiar: the elderly Frenchmen, with their 
nightly game of picquet, the priest, the polished 
journalist, tbe young doctor ; but it is only in 
the finest and choicest of French work—the best 
of Cherbuliez, for instance—that they are pre- 
sented with anything like the delicacy to be 
found here. The story is strong and original 
withal. The reader will find all his conjectures 
as to plot, not disappointed, but contradicted 
aud surpassed. There is no smiling Circe to de- 
plore, but a woman, noble, though sorely tempt- 
ed, who could strike the death-blow to her own 
happiness rather than win it at the price of 
shame and treachery. The Spanish episode, the 
bapless fate of Felisa, is a model of its kind, tell- 
ing a tale of guilty passion not for the sake of 
excitement, but for the Nemesis. It were a pity 
to forestall the story, but without doing so it is 
not easy to give it the praise it deserves. The 
style is exquisite in its limpid clearness, and, 
while we admire the beauty of description and 
the power of characterization which gives us 
living human beings, not critical analyses, we 
are inclined to put foremost the conversations. 
To make people talk as they do in the salon of 
M. Michel is a rare success. We believe Mr. 
Hardy has before this made himself known in 
the field of exact science. It is an old theory 
that no man succeeds there without imagination. 
That power by which the invisible is made real 
to the mind's eye is as much at home in the ab- 
stractions of higher mathemuties as in the my-- 
teries of human hopes and fears. 

In ‘Stray Pearls’ Miss Yonge takes up again 
the fortunes of the family to whom the * Chaplet 
of Pearls’ belonged, and narrates many of the 
incidents of the Fronde in the bright, clear way 
which has long made her books of history tne 
delight of the school room. Mme, de Beilaise is 
the granddaughter of that Mme. Eustacie who 
kept the cows, and knitted like a peasant-girl 
while a fugitive in the Bocage, after her brilliant 
chiid-marriage. Born of an English father, and 
married to a French marquis, she is alternately 
an attendant upon the exiled Henrietta and the 
companion of la grande Mademoiselle. Ta her 
old age she writes the history of herself, and her 
brothers and sisters, for her grandchildren. 
Such a chronicle becomes in Miss Yonge’s hands 
a picture of character and manners at once in 
structive and interesting. There could be no 
better introduction to the fascinating memoirs 
of that time, nor one more likely to create a 
taste for them. Indeed, one might read long in 
those same memoirs without forming so clear a 
conception of the general current of events as 
may be obtained from the very brief sketch in 
the preface to this story. 


TWO MASSACHUSETTS TOWN HIs- 
TORIES. 

History of Hardwick, Massachusetts. With a 
Genealogical Register. By Lucius R. Paige. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Ancient Landmarks of Plymouth. Part 1. His- 
torical Sketch and Titles of Estates. Part 2. 
Genealogical Register of Plymouth Families. 
By W. T. Davis. Boston: A, Williams & Co. 


It will, we think, be admitted that town-history 
making is not a profitable branch of literature. 
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Small as the editions of works of this class 
usually are, the public demand for them is even 
smaller, and oftentimes the prioters’ bills are in 
excess of the receipts from sales. Moreover, 
they bear upon the face marks of toilsome and 
long continued research fairly amazing to the 


beholder. Take the books under notice as an 
illustration. Here are 550 solid pages of genea- 


logical matter—records of the births, marriages, 
and deaths of the inhabitants of the towns to 
which they severally pertain, from first settle- 
ment down to the year 1880, The time spent in 
preparing such registers can be appreciated only 
by the few who have been engaged in similar 
undertakings. Without the hope of gain, or the 
expectation of fame, what is it that encourages 
the local historians in their laborious perform- 
ances‘ There is a ‘‘sublime pleasure,” as one 
has expressed it, ‘*in walking over the ground 
cultivated by former generations, in review ing 
the records of their deeds, and in examining the 
mouuments of their industry, wisdom, and 
piety.” That ‘sublime pleasure’ may be their 
sufficient reward, We trust it is. 

At eighty-one years of age Dr. Paige has com- 
mitted to the press the history of his native town 
of Hardwick. In gathering materials for this 
work, he has been engaged, off and on, ever 
since the days of his youth, and what was origi- 
nally designed to be his ‘first literary labor” 
has become “absolutely the last ; for at the age 
of eighty-one years it is altogether too late to 
commence another task requiring much time 
for its completion.” The book has been printed, 
in accordance with a vote of the town, at the 
town’s expense, the author, ‘‘ for bis labor of 
love,” being permitted to retain fifty copies, 
notwithstanding his ‘ willingness to furnish the 
manuscript without any compensation what- 
ever.” 

The territory of Hardwick, in colony times, 
was the favorite hunting-ground of the Nip- 
wuck Indians. In 1686 it was purchased of the 
aboriginal owners by Joshua Lamb and his asso- 
ciates (all men of consequence residing in the 
town of Roxbury) for thesum of twenty pounds, 
‘current money of New England.” The con 
veyance covered a tract twelve miles long by 
eight miles wide ; and this transaction was not 
the only land speculation which engaged the 
attention of Mr. Lamb and his co partners, for 
we find that the same grantees, at about the 
same time, obtained an Indian deed for eight 
miles square of land, the site of the present town 
of Leicester, and this for the ‘consideration ” 
of fifteen pounds. The district of Hardwick— 
Lambstown was its earlier name—although pur- 
chased in 1686, was not entered upon for settle- 
ment until about forty years afterward, and 
was not incorporated as a town until 1759, when 
it was christened Hardwicke, in honor of Philip 
Yorke, Lord Hardwicke ; but how or when it 
lost its final letter has not been ascertained. 
Dr. Paige’s work covers the whole ground— 
‘Indian History,” ‘ Civil History,” ** Ecclesias- 
tical History,” *‘ Military History,” and ‘ Lite- 
rary History,” and traces the progress of the 
town according to the indications of these seve 
ral headings. Names of the men who went to 
the wars fill many pages. It is a grand roll, for 
Hardwick furnished its complete quota of sol- 
diers for the French and Indian war, the Revo- 
lutionary war, and the war of the great Rebel- 
lion. The “last war” with Great Britain was 
so unpopular that only one volunteer could be 
procured in all the town, and “ resort was had 
to the draft.” In the insurrection of 1786-S7— 
commonly called Sbhays’s Rebellion—a majority 
of the men of Hardwick sympathized with the 
insurgents, and many of thera took up arms 
against the State Government. Dr. Paige be- 
lieves ‘‘they were, probably, as excusable in 








The Nation. 


their resistance to the Government now as they 
formerly were in resisting the authority of Great 
Britain "—a most awkward compliment to the 
Revolutionary heroes. 
word for both sides : 
sought relief by the means which had formerly 
been so effectual,” and for tae supporters of the 
Government ‘in its terrible struggle to maintain 
the supremacy of the law.” John Wheeler, 
of the leaders of the rebellion, and an aide ce 


He has, bowever, a good 


for the insurgents, ** who 


one 


camp of Shays, was a citizen of Hardwick. He 
was convicted of treason, and sentenced to be 
hung, bet received pardon, “full, free, and 


ample.” General Warner, a commander of the 
forces in the suppression of the rebellion, 
also of Hardwick 


Dr. Paige dwells in affectionate terms upon 


was 


the character and services of Timothy Ruggles, 
of Hardwick, one of the most prominent citizens 
of Massachusetts, and indeed of New England, 
in both civil and military affairs. * As colonel 
and as brigadier general in the French war, as 
Representative and as Speaker of the House, as 
President of the Congress at New York, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, he 
In 
ually 
retor, 
other 
the 
re, the intro 


and as 


was equal to his position and adorned it.” 
Hardwick,** Brigadier ” Ruggles, as he is 1 
styled, was looked uy. 
for he had * contributed 
person to the agricultural prosperity of 


masa pubhe benef 


more than any 


town, by improved methods of tilla 








duction of choice breeds of cattle and horses, 
and the culture of engrafted fruits.” 
to have kept thirty horses, remarkable for their 
size and beauty, a deer-park of twenty acres, 
and a pack of hounds for the amusement of his 
friends. 
grandeur consists in the q 


He is said 


Jobn Adams wrote of him: ** Ruggtes’s 


viekness of hrs appre 


hension, the steadiness of bis attention, the bold 


ness and strength of his theugbts and expres 
sions, his strict bonor, couseious superiority, 
contempt of meanness, ete. People approach 





him with dread and terror It seems to have 
been generally adinitted that he had no superior 
in the province, and that, bad he attached bim 
self to the “right side.” he would have been on 
of the foremost characters of the Revolution 
But he was a lovalist, and steadily adhered to 
the measures of the British ministry ‘He bad 
eaten the King’s bread, Lhe 1not lift: 
his heel against him: he bad repeatedly sw 
allegiance, ani he would not violate bis oath 


His five farms, with other 
wick, 
arms on 


were confiscated, and, 


either side, he retires 





* sat himself down in the w 


to cultivate a new farm, which he carried on 
with wonderful perseverance and s ess It 
the act of September, 1778, forbidding the re 
turn of refugees (without permission) ‘ton pain 
of death without benefit of clergy.” his name 


stands near the head of the list. in the most con 


spicuous grout ‘For much the 











of his life General Ruggles ate no animal food 
and drank no spimtuous or fermented liquors, 
small beer excepted { enjoved to his ad 
vanced age almost uninterruy healt He 
died in Wilmot, N.S,, August 4, 17%, in the 
eighty-fourth vear of his ace 

Jonathan Danforth was locked upon as the 
most ‘unmanageable and pugnacious™ of Bri 
gadier Rug political adherents. He was 
the keeper of a couvtry store in Hardwick, 





and incurred public odium pg in tea 
while it was contraband. » Committee 
of Correspondence voted to him to the 





world as opposed to freedom, recommendea that 
no one should deal with him, and determined 
that he should not the town without per- 
mission. Inthe following year the Committee 
of Correspondence directed the sheriff to im 
prison Mr. Danforth in the common jail, and 





leave 
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‘among prisoners of war, 


imprisoned he was, 
thieves, etc.” the sheriff being forbidden to take 
bail. Danforth was not easily kept down, and took 


his grievances into the courts, where he recovered 


his hbertv and * the tea before mentioned,” and 


Was not quicted until the General Court, by 


i 
resolution, put a stop to his “expensive and 
{ 


perplexing lawsuits Eventually be secure 


the respect and contidence of his fellow citizens, 


and served them as selectman, assessor, and tan 
collector. Touching his treatment by the C 
mittee of Correspondence, be soneetimes “ex 
pressed his opinions in language more forcible 
than elegant.” Dr. Paige relates the follow: 
anecdote 

“In ISS1, when he was eighty nine vears 


nator, Rew. Att 


Mr. Danforth recounted to tis 4 
Goldsburv, some of bos early trials and sult 
ings. Among other grievance he sant tt 
Committee of Corresponder prohibite 
from leaving his own farm, except t t 
Meeting on Suudavs and to attend 
‘One day,’ said he, a member of Che Comat toe 
informed me there was to be af ral,a 
quired whether Ll wished to be present Ltold 
him Lalwavs liked t to funerals, and L hoped 
I might lve to attend the funerals of “ 
Committee : and | have done it) thay \ 
see every divil of them under ground 

Mr. Davis modestly f is bis rea <t 
bis book is “not a history of the Glad ¢ Vonor 
a historv of Plymouth,” its ‘matter iving for 
the most part outside of the d un ! ‘ 
His introductory parrative will, however, pass 
fora tolerable bis vot the « Vana the 
town, Starting with the } 1 in Old ke 
land, it takes them to H land ther Ss 
the ocean to Ca 4 land every Ros 
Plvinouth, and ws On fo trace the fa 
town which tills t< 5} 1OUS | 
annals of America: and though the nding 
fa s ha le pt ed , } lhered t es be 
fore, thev sti ler Mr. Davis's | d gis 

ita cel oder of freshness. The major part 
of the volume is devoted to the abstracts of 
titles of VPivu t estates and the wiles 
f Pivn h f lies, and herein tha mpl 
NAV We ay iit faitl 1 dala 
ind an bonest: purpes \ ap of Plymouth 
in 1701, the re t Mr. Davis's own investiga 
t s, exbibits the streets existing pear that 
time, with the h s of about two thirds of the 
inhabitants and the ymes of their occupants 
higblv useful in convection with the abstracts of 
land titles \ clear defect, to our view, is the 
omission from the ge logical pages of the 


month and dav of the month in dates—only the 
vear of a birth, marriage, or death being re 
tained. The abstracts of titles show a similar 


lefect. Most of Mr. 


wish he had worked upon a different system. 


Davis's subseribers will 

** Burial Hill” makes the subject of an inte 
resting chapter, and has a map delineating the 
ancient graves ‘he oldest stone bears the date 
of 1681, and Mr. Davis doubts if the Hill 
occupied for burial purposes before the close of 
King Philip’s war. The 
lie buried in unknown graves 
which describe ‘* Mills and Manufactories ” we 
find tnat the ‘* first the 
“first cut-nails and tacks,” the * first cannon and 


was 


founders of the colony 
From the pages 
meeting-bouse bells,” 
cannon balls,” the “first machines for carding, 
spinning, and roping,” ete., etc., are to be credit 
ed to the Old Colony 
‘bas always maintained that rank in enterprise 
and skill which of right belongs to the first settle 
ment in New England.” 

Throughout the work ‘‘ ancient dates are made 
conformable to the present style.” Mr. Davis's 
chronological plan is simple enough, and he 
carries it out by adding ten days to the calendar 
date of events occurring before 1752, irrespective 
of the events having happened in Holland (where 
the New Style was in vogue) or in England, 


-showing that the colony 
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And here Mr. Davis often comes in conflict with 


the best authorities. A typographical error 
usually corrects itself, and is unimportant in 
comparison with a systematic error. We do 
not hold Mr. Davis responsible for making the 
date of Governor Carver's death (p. 25) ‘‘ April, 
1620,” nor for the arrival of the Fortune (p. 27) 
“10th of November, 1621,” and again (p. 120) 
“9th of November, 1621.” These are “slips” to 
perplex every writer. What we complain of is 
that he takes undoubted New-Style dates, and 
by an addition of ten days makes them fit no 
style whatever. Many serious errors in the 
opening chapter are traceable to this false sys- 
tem of reckoning. On page 4 we read that ‘‘on 
the 19th of April, 1600, a twelve years’ truce was 
concluded” between the United Provinces and 
Spain, while, in fact, by the New Style, the 
truce was concluded on the 9th of April. King 
James’s patent for dividing Virginia into two 
colonies was dated April 10, 1606, and not ‘‘ on 
the 16th of April,” as Mr. Davis (p. 6) gives it. 
On the same page (6) Mr. Davis says that Sir 
Edwin Sandys was chosen treasurer and gov- 
ernor of the Virginia Company ‘‘ May 7, 1619,” 
and (p. 11) ‘‘we know that Sir Edwin Sandys 
was chosen treasurer and governor of the Vir- 
ginia Company May 7, 1619.” What is “known” 
is that Sir Edwin was chosen to these offices on 
the 2&th of April, O. S., and that the 28th of 
April, O. 8. (in 1619), corresponds to the 8th of 
May, N. 8. The letter of Samuel Fuller and 
others to Carver and Cushman (p. 17) was not 
**dated June 20,” 1620, as Mr. Davis makes it, 


is dated J » 10, N.S., and is s iven in | 3 
and is dated June 10, oe er et and self-derived worth he gave to them. Neces- 


Prince’s ‘New England Chronology,’ and also in 
Mr. Charles Deane’s edition of Bradford's ‘ His- 
tory of Plymouth Plantation.’ Errors of this 


rous to mention.” 

The book is exceedingly well printed, and has 
a complete index to Part 1. For Part 2, the 
Genealogical Register, no index was necessary. 
The List of Subscribers affixed contains the names 
of many prominent gentlemen in various States 
of the Union. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
By William Sharp. 
Macmillan & Co, 


A Record and a Study. 


1882. 


Tuis volume contains a brief but suflicient bio- | 
graphy of Rossetti, a descriptive catalogue of | 


nearly all his pictures, and a critical account of 
each of his poems, of which the principal ones 
are treated with great detail. It is what it pur- 
ports to be, “a record and a study,” and in the 
case of Rossetti, whose genius has, in England at 
least, that charm for younger men which en- 
forces study, such a book is of especial value ; 


but this painstaking and elaborate method of | 


criticism necessarily fails to give the ordinary 
reader a clear impression, although what is here 


set down affords ample material for a reflective | 
man to form for himself an adequate idea of | 


Rossetti’s artistic and poetic work, and of the 
predominant characteristics of his mind. 
are the more sorry for the author’s omitting to 
summarize his own views, because what little 
general criticism there is, here and there, is re- 
markably straightforward, just, and effective, 
and especially because it is free from the prepos- 
sessions of the wsthetie school. Thus, in an inci- 
dental way, he draws a portrait of Rossetti, the 
lineaments of which he says any one could see in 
‘The House of Life’: 


“Those who had never met or seen him, or who 
had never heard ot his personality, would dis- 
cern a man with an acute, even painfully acute, 
sensibility, with a passionate love of the beauti- 
ful, witha habit of morbid introspection and a 
tendency to succumb to morbid impulses, with 
an occasional passion and vehemence, startling 


London and New York: | 
| of his sensuous susceptibility, he chooses his sym- 


We | 
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in its suddenness, and, while of an essentially 
spiritual nature, forced by bent of genius into 
& poetic expression wherein sensuous images 
and symbolism are preéminent.” 

This single sentence has the compactness of 
final criticism ; 1t describes all that is essential in 
Rossetti’s personality. In this man of keen 
senses and brooding mind and almost ascetic 
aspiration, there was a strange blending, and at 
times apparently a confusion, of the artistic and 
poetic faculties. | This fact contributes much to 
give his work its peculiar charm and to make it 
a critical puzzle. Mr. Howells once said that 
Rossetti should have “painted his poems and 
sung his pictures.” The phrase indicates the 
sense of imperfect expression that one usually 
feels in contemplating his work of either kind. 
He charged his pictures with ideas they could not 
express without the commentary of the sonnet he 
so frequently annexed to them, and he filled his 
poems witb color and visions they could not pre- 
sent without the illustration be so seldom gave. 
The pictures will not be apprized at their worth 
unless the observer can carry out their mental 
suggestion with poetic feeling, nor bis poems un- 
less the reader has powers of vivid visualization. 
This union of the two faculties would hardly have 
been possible, certainly would not have been so 
fruitful of good results as it was, had not Rossetti 
been amystic. A mystic he primarily was, aman 
whocared less forthe object or the thought than 
for its vague and often arbitrary suggestions; who 
used things and ideas not for their current value, 
but as coins stamped with his own image and 
superscription; tendering them for the original 


sarily he dealt much with symbols, the only re- 


| fuge for a mystic who desires to indicate his | 


: ; | meaning to others. 
class in the ‘ Landmarks’ are almost ‘ too nume- | & 


If he wished to bring before 
the mind the Temptation of the Flesh, he painted 
a luxurious woman or he sang of “ Eden Bower, ” 
but in either case Lilith is more than she seems, 
she stands for something else. If in his work one 
sees or hears mention of a dove or an apple, one 
must ask, not what it is, but what it means, for 
he is almost certainly using a sign-language. 


in his idea, but is ever either elaborating it or 


| passing to cognate ideas that it has suggested. 


The peculiarity in Rossetti’s case is that, because 


bols from the things of the senses, using what is 
most significant to himself to express what is 
highest, and therefore displaying the spirit 


| through the flesh. This drew on him the unfor- 


tunate review that so much embittered his life, 
in which he was branded as one of the “Fleshly 
School.” 


questioned. One proof of it is the fact of 


more alive to his physical than to his spiritual 
meaning. As he is not to be ranked with the 


the so-called Neo-Pagans, for even less than they 
had he anything classical in his genius. He was 
original in the sense that he was a medieval 
man, “born out of time”; but, to describe this 
phase of bis character, we cannot refrain from 
quoting Mr. Sharp's own words: 


“Tt is true the beautiful was the ideal of the 
Greek artistic mind, and also that the beautiful 
was the aim of Rossetti in his dual vocation—but 
how different the conceptions of beauty! . The 
former looked to light, clearness, form, in paint- 
ing, sculpture, arcbitecture, to intellectual con- 
ciseness and definiteness in poetry; the latter 
looked mainly to diffused color, graded to almost 
indefinite shades in his art, finding the harmonies 
thereof more akin than severity of outline and 
clearness of form, while in his try the Gothic 
love of the supernatural, the Pothic delight in 


sensuous images, the Gothic instinct of indefinite- 
ness and elaboration, carried to an extreme, pre- 


The purity of bis own mind cannot be | 


vailed. . . His classical work can be so 
called only in a restricted sense, first, because his 
sympathies were not Greek, but Gothic, and be- 
cause bis creations typify the mysterious yearn- 
ing of life, the brooding and hope and despair 
and resignation of a certain type of womanhood; 
not the joy in life, the exultation of physical be- 
ing, the av untroubled Greek ideal, 
Penelope, Pandora, Proserpina—these as they 
appear to us through the medium of Rossetti's 
subtle and beautiful art are not the Penelope and 
Pandora sung of and painted from time iramemo- 
rial, the Pruserpina who wandered in fair girl- 
hood in the bright sunshine along the warm, 
sweet-scented Sicilian tields; but through the 
eyes of this Penelope all womanhood that dreams 
and yearns for a scarcely definite yet apprehend- 
ed ideal love seems to look forth; in the eyes of 
this Pandora lie prophetic gleams of all she, typi- 
cal of woman, can let loose upon the world, as 
she opens the casket trom whence wing, in cir- 
cling and evasive flight, passions and delights and 
joys and sorrows; and in the face of this Proser- 
pina, queen of the dark realms, as she passes 
along the corridor in her splendid but desolate 
palace, there broods the regret and the mpeg 
ate longing of all women who look into the past, 
and see that itis fuil of light, and that its day 
can never dawn again.” 

This extract not only marks Rossetti as roman- 
tic, symbolizing, and mystical,but it also indicates 
well and accurately (and for this purpose we 
have quoted it at length) the special character of 
his pictures to such as have never seen them, and 
helps to an understanding of the fascination they 
possess over men in whose minds, as in his, 
beauty and thought are not disjoined. Mr. 
Sharp, however, notwithstanding such eulogy as 
is implied in the above passage, has no disposi- 
tion to become responsible for Rossetti’s defects 
by approval of them. In both arts, it must be 


| confessed, Rossetti’s command of technique was 


far from perfect. In painting he did not draw 
well, never having learned how, and his continu- 
al repetition of the same face in successive pic- 
tures was a weakness. In poetry he did not 
know nature; and all must notice in his verses the 
paucity of natural facts and the lack of feeling 
for them; what few there are, being such as strike 
an artist's eye rather than stir a poet’s heart. 
But we doubt if any man of equal poetic endow- 


| ment ever remarked to a friend that it was 
Again, like mystics in general, he does not rest | 


“wonderful how much a bit of nature helps,” or 
ever wrote to an acquaintance, as Rossetti does, 


| in a letter here given, for ‘‘a feature or incident 


characteristic of the glen at nightfall,” to put in 
his poem, when he had just spent some time in 
the place referred to. His treatment. too, is fre- 


| quently literary, as distinguished from natural, 


depending on study or inspiration at second- 
hand. An analogous fault appears in his diction, 
in the Queen-Annishness of such a line as 

“The embowered throstles’ urgent wood-notes soar.” 


His choice of form was by no means instinctive, 


: . uh | and was sometimes far from right, as noticeably 
his suppressing or modifying the passages in his | 
poems most objected to, when he came toa truer | 
| knowledge of his common audience, so much | 


in “The White Ship” and the bery] song of “ Rose 
Mary”; he occasionally sank into bathos in 
wholly meaningless though fine-sounding lines; 
his music is monotonous, his ear for dissyllables 


: | is very defective, and his rhymes, now and then, 
“Fleshly School,” neither is he to be put among | 


are incomprehensible. Nearly all these blemish- 
es Mr. Sharp notices; but the claim that, in spite 
of them, he makes for ‘Rossetti as a remarkably 
original, exceptionally endowed, and influential 
mind, is valid. Neither the history of English 
art norof English poetry can be written without 
reckoning with him—though in poetry, at least, 
Mr. Sharp evidently thinks the wsthetic school is 
already moribund. 





Medical Economy during the Middle Ages: A 
Contribution to the History of European 
Morals from the Time of the Roman Empire 
to the Close of the Fourteenth Century. By 
George F. Fort, Author of the ‘ Early History 
and Antiquities of Free-Masonry.’ 1 vol. 8vo, 
pp. xii.-488. J. W. Bouton. 1883. 

TuHIs is one of the works which would be the 
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gainer if the advice of Sidney Smith were fol- 
lowed, to avoid all prejudice by never reading a 
book that one is reviewing. At first sight, 
everytbing is in its favor. It is attractively 
printed ; the subject of medical superstitions 
(for that is apparently the meaning of the some- 
what enigmatical title) isa good one, and the af- 
fluent display of industrious learning in the innu 
merable references in the foot-notes seems to give 
assurance that the author bas ransacked every 
attainable source of information in many lan 
guages, and that his book may be regarded as 
the last word on a most fruitful topic in which 
our literature is singularly deficient. 
* Medical Superstitions’* isa mere sketch, amount- 
ing practically to little or notbing ; Oswald 
Cockayne’s admirable ‘Saxon Leechdoms, Wort 
cunning, and Starcraft,’ though amply full of 
detail witbin its prescribed limits, 1s still bounded 
by those limits ; and Hecker’s *‘ Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages,’ translated by Babington for the 
Sydenham Society, only touches partially on 
the ground covered by our author. The critic, 
therefore, is in every way predisposed in favor 
of the book. 

He is somewhat startled, however, 
initial paragraph of the Preface : 


Pettigrew’s 


by the 


‘In its general purpos®, the object of the trea 
tise now published under the preceding title may 
be stated to be an historical inquiry into the 
practical effect upon social life throughout the 
period traver-ed, of thatsingular credence which 
involved supernatural agencies. Perhaps no por 
tion of seciety of the Middle Ages reveals greater 
susceptibility to the-e curious influences than that 
appertaiwing to the preservation and restoration 
of bodily vigor.” 

Without fully acquiescing in the French aphor- 
ism, ‘‘le style c'est homme,” one is usually safe 
in assuming that a man who thinks clearly will 
write clearly, and conversely, that a confused, 
rambling, unintelligible style indicates corre- 
sponding qualities of mind. Never have we met 
with a more paintul display of these undesirable 
peculiarities than in the case of Mr. Fort. His 
opening paragraph is a fair specimen of what 
foliows. Thus, we are pompously told, in in- 
troducing Galen to our notice, that 
‘* Barbarism permanently domiciled by the side 
of a corrupting Grecian civilization, mournfully 
predicted and justly forecast by tne inflexible 
Censor of Republican Rome, mutually strained 
the social fabric by their perverted humanity, 
which dissipated the martial essence of the co- 
lossal government ” (pp. 29, 30). 


And of Galen himself : 


* Of all the sectarians of curative aogmatism, 
he was the most fertile, the most dexterous and 
puissant, and in the universality of professions] 
scope the most extensive (p. 52). Four vears 
later, proceeding to Smyrna for the purpose of 
attending the instruction of Pelops in dissection, 
thence to Corinth to listen to the Numescarius 
{sie}, and finally to Alexandria, where be devoted 
himself exclusively to anatomy, and, as it ap- 
pears, to vivisection, at the instance ot Boet"ius, 
of such subjects as were procurable, where he 
sojourned for an extended period to complete 
his studies ” ‘p. 53). 


While of the Greek physicians who flocked to 
tome, we are informed (p. 4) that ‘their ser 
vices were gradually became indispensable” : 
and similar flowers of rhetoric could be culled 
from almost every page. 

The matter of the book corresponds with its 
manner. It consists of a vast number of undi- 
gested facts, thrown together with little percep- 
tion of orderly sequence, and connected by in- 
consequent remarks that fail to draw from the 
abundant material any significant results. Nor 
are the facts by any means tobe always implicitly 
relied on. Weare given to understand, for in- 
stance (p. 29), that the Pillars of Hercules were 
the same as “ Ultima Thule”; and on page 23 we 
have the extraordinary statement that the dig- 
nity of the archiatri, or chief public physicians, 


‘The 


Nation. 


was upheld by Constantine, in his law of 321, 
which “‘interdicted the issuance of a warrant 
against them to bring their body 
the 
fine, and the penalty of being tlaved alive”! 


fsec) before 


courts under a most exemplary 


Now, the law reterred to (Cod. Theodos. XIIL. 
iii. 1) provides the single penalty of 100,000 


nummi for persecuting ("si quis eos vexa 
verit™) grammarians, physicians, and other 
professors of learning, with the addition that 


if the 
flogged by his master. 


offender is a slave he ought to be 
There is nothing 
flaying anybody alive, and Godefroi, im his 
commentary, suggests that the law was probably 
enacted to restrain the Christians from prosecut 
ing members of the learned professions 
were mostly Pagans. 

Contrasting strongly with this is a piece of 
German legislation quoted (po. '), to the etPect 
that physicians experimenting with the lives of 
their patients were to be broken on the wheel 
The date of this law is stated to be 1532; the au 
thority given for it is ** Carciani” (Canciani, 
whose collection of laws does not come down be 
yond the thirteenth century; the reference made 


is toa page that does not exist in his work, and 


the law is said to be cap. 154 of the * Leg 
Barb.”—acode which is to be found nowhere 
save in the imagination of the author. A more 





eurious muddle of mistakes, typographical 
otherwise, could hardly be put together ino the 
Mr. Fort 


the Carolina 


space of three lines, We presume that 
intended to refer to cap. 14 of 
(the criminal code issued by Charles V. in 1552), 
which provides the penalty of the 
skilled physicians who administer drugs for the 
purpose of killing their patients necandi ho 
minis causa "—a very different thing from risk 


wheel for 


ing their lives by experiments. 

If Mr. Fort is thus free with his syntax and 
his authorities. he is no less a law unto himself 
in the matter of bis vocabulary. 
current (p. 3 


* Adoptation ” 


passes for ** adoption”; “ sacer 


doty ” (p. 9) for * priesthood "; * accessory ” (p. 
11) seems to mean ‘‘ cure”; what “social sen 
suousness ” (p. 15) indicates, we confess our in 


ability to make out; ‘this scholastic” «p. 16 
apparently counotes a physician 


also implied by ** medicists © (p. 1%; “the Comi 


aterm which ts 


tava” (p. 20) we presume stands for ‘comitiva 
dignitas ”; on the same page “ guardianship” 


} 


and ** tutelage“ are used as convertible terms, 
and ‘*descendable “is employed in the sense of 
“heritable,” while on page 275 * funebral” is 
used for ‘* funereal,” we hear of ** flowers bloom 


ing in aromic beauty,” and we are told that St 


Sulpicius was a *' saintess.’ 


These additions to the vernacular could Ix 
multiplied indetinitely ; but we have ads 
hestowed too much space ha Vv li 
readable book, and we must « le with a 
expression of unfeigned regret That regret is 


twofold. The author has evidentiv bestowed 
time, money, and labor in no stinted measure 
its production, and it is melan Iv to see a life 


thus wasted through lack of the literary faculty 


and the power to codrdinate the results of bis 
researches, when it would have given us so real 
a pleasure to welcome a successtul explorer in 
fields which so few American scholars have tra 
versed. We regret, moreover, the loss of the 
opportunity to add to our literature a book 
which would be of no common value. Any one 


who would, in a philosophic spirit, brag to 


gether all that modern science has developed as 
to the belief in supernatural remedies among the 
earlier races of mankind, in India, Persia, As- 
syria, Egypt, and Juda, and trace their de 
scent and modifications through the Hellenic, 
Italiote, and Teutonic peoples down to the Mid- 
die Ages, with their survivais in modern civiliza- 
tion, would render a service of the highest 


AON 


moment to students of human progress and de- 


velopment. This work remains to be done, and 


Mr. Fort, we need bardly sav, is not the man by 
whom it is likely to be accomplished 
Specimens of I } x} \ w and re 
vised edition with Introducti N s and 
Giossarial Index by the Rev. R ind M s 
LL.D. Part I. th Old Eng Hi t 
Kone Hor A.D 4 ¥ Oxford 
atthe Clarendon 1 Ise; I t ‘ 
Frowae 
in { S I \\V ( 
Notes 1 ty irv t Sa MOA 
Ox i: at 1 ( t . 
dor Hen I ‘ 
luk v l i ! I { I t 
in bv I M vid . 
Sheat SA Sette q's . 
ser, Wheu the d at 4 t . 
ndert . Ss e tw vy Vears a t . 
text-b cs for th study f English, tt pe i 
before Spenser was q e bes i tl ’ f 
general s« larstip There were rrent edi 
t tis, to bes t { ¢ i erat { ry { t 
CIASsi Anglo-Saxon t cs, but they wer t 
far apart and t i ties be of 
In studs th storys t i date \ 
trackless tos Va i befwoon A Sax 
rnd ¢ ! tt terials for a i . 
iv lay i nuseripts ! t ‘ soa A 
few ra t ks \ atte twa t 
sey by Dr M s. Hiss is Vv replaced 
by three prepared oy Dr. M s and OST 
Skeat, The presen’ volume contans t oldest 
extracts, closing up to the ‘Anglo-Saxon t.ead 
of Mr. Sweet. [tus the last to appear because it 
Was the most d ftlicult to prepare We bave now 


in the completed seres, including Mr 





‘Reader, extracts from. ninety-tw lifferent 
works, selected mainly on the ground of fitness 
to illustrate the language st each step of its 
progress, Thev are of adequate length, careful 
Iv spelled according to the period to which they 
b Ww 1 iwith brief gra irs of the 
’ it px s,and with grammatical and ey 
eal notes and f \ it ries The editors ar 
t best set rs t ind in this department 
essor Skeat are also skilfu 


adapt their wok to 
class room Phe 





f idemic study Thev are 
tiso ft of interest and of scientific instruction 
for every student of English. The grammarian 
has here s3 vi out before him the slow and 

egular } lure with whicht elaborats in 
lections of the At Saxon ye d weathered 
mwav: the modern Englishman may here ob 
s rve the ra al} in up by the Saxon, f 
Norman and Latin words, and the slow growth 
ir present rich \ ywoulary 
The latest volume, excellent as it is, is still in 
restionable shape There is a difficulty with it 
the nature of the case. It deals with the 
period when the Anglo-Saxon was failing into 


dialects. The specimens follow the manuscripts, 
and these are mostly phonetic, so that the spell 

g indicates the varving pronunciation of differ- 
ent ‘ocalities, and brings out all sorts of dialectic 
And here arises the difficulty, 
Do we propose to study these dialects? For a 
thorough critical study these text books do not 
afford sufficient material, and they are open to 


peculiarities, 


criticism of their accuracy, German scholars 
have lately taken up Early English: the swarms 
of their eager students have reached this region, 
and suggested many new readings in the extracts 
here given, a considerable number of which are 
claimed to be more accurate decipherings of the 
manuscripts. Dr. E, Koélbing, to whom these 








410 
studies owe so much, is already urging in the 
Englische Studien that his readings have not re 
ceived due attention, 

But it may be said that any such study of the 
old dialects is not to be expected or desired, 
There is vo more interest or value in it than in 
the study of molern English dialects. But no- 
body thinks of introducing even Scottish for gene 
ral study in our schools, To set about Jearning 
grammars of all the dialects and their laws of 
phonetic change is out of the question. The object 
of a book of specimens of tbis sort must be mainly 
gratification of curiosity to see how the speech 
of tnat period looked. But for rapid reading 
and speedy getting of a general view, the ex- 
planations in this volume are hardly copious 
enough, and demand too much dictionary and 
grammar work, Attention is called to niceties 
of pronunciation and grammar which call on 
the teacher or student for a higher kind of ac- 
curacy than is needed for general reading, and 
which is emb»rrassing and unsatisfactory. — It is 
plain enough, however, that no book could be 
made which would satisfy everybody, perhaps 
none more acceptable than this. 

Mr. Sweet's ‘ Anglo-Saxon Primer’ is a neat 
volume of 116 pages, 53 of which are gram- 
mar, 36 are extracts for reading, and the 
rest notes and glossary. Mr. Sweet is the re- 
cognized chief of the English stuients of An- 
glo-Saxon, and this book is a model one in its 
method, clearness, accuracy, and originality. 
It is one of the felicities of our time that original 
investigators of the first rank are willing to pre- 
pare elementary text-books on their specialties, 
but it may be doubted whether this practice bas 
not a drawback in the undue prominence often 
given to the special views of the authors. Mr. 
Sweet has made a specialtv of half-a-dozen 
manuscripts of Alfred's time, which had before 
been neglected, and of phonetics. He is for bav- 
ing the spelling of these manuscripts and the 
pronunciation which he believes to bave been 
used by their writers adopted as the standard 
Anglo-Saxon language, and for having the dic- 
tionaries and elementary books reconstructed on 
that basis, 

For bis ‘ Primer,’ as he does not find in these 
manuscripts the extracts he wants for reading, 
he has respelled extracts from other works to 
suit his purpose, and he lays down as general 
rujes of pronunciation the rules by which be be- 
lieves the West Saxons pronounced. Thus our 
beginners in old English are to be taught to pro- 
nounce f always as v,s as 2, th as dh, to say 
vaedher for father, vor for for, zit for sit, dhink 
for think, dhree for three, Ziidh-Zeaxone for 
South-Saxons, and so on, 

In this Mr. Sweet’s manuscripts and his sci- 
entific phonology carry him too far from the 
main current of the Eng'ish speech. Our mo- 
dern English, which is our main interest in the 
study, did not descend from the dialect of Wes- 
sex, nor was the original and prevalent use of 
the Roman alphabetic characters in Anglo- 
Saxon determined by any such dialect. The 
gereral classic Anglo-Saxon uses these letters 
with the same powers they had in Latin, and 
have prevailingly in modern English. Perhaps 
no man iv Wessex talked this Anglo-Saxon. So 
they say no man in Germany talks Germon. 
The book speech is none the less accepted for 
elementary mstruction. Longfellow and Web- 
ster were Yankees, but it would make a queer 
primer to put together extracts from them re- 
written into the spellmg and pronunciation of 
the ‘ Biglow Papers.’ 

Mr. Sweet takes his own way in all sorts of 
things, as of course he would if be made a 
‘Primer’ at all. He objects to illustrating tbe 
Anglo-Saxon by giving the corresponding forms 
in German, Latin, and other languages, as other 
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makers of elementary Anglo Saxon books bave 
done, He overlabors the pronunciation, and, 
having denoted long vowels by an acute accent, 
be denotes accent by a period inserted before the 
accented vowel, which makes the words look like 
compounds incorrectly divided. He forms his 
declensions on the ground of gender, instead 
of by their stems, and gives the cases of bis 
paradigms in an unusual order; so also in the 
paradigms of the adjective the order of genders 
is masculine, neuter, feminine. He has bis own 
way in namiog and exhibiting the conjugations. 
The syntax consists mainly of observations upon 
noticeable constructions occurring in the book. 
The regular staple of common rules used in drill- 
ing beginners is not here. It would be padding, 
doubtless, to Mr. Sweet, and that would be in- 
tolerable. 


La Gravure; Précis élémentaire de ses origines, 
de ses procédés et de son histoire. 
Vicomte Henri Delaborde. Paris: A. Quantin; 
New York: J. W. Bouton. 

Les Procédés de la 
Lostalot. 


Gravure. Par Alfred de 
Same publishers. 

THESE two works fourm part of a Library of 
Fine-Art Instruction, published with official ap- 
proval, and designed to supply a deficiency of 
elementary manua!s in France, especially for 
the students and graduates of the lycées, and 
again for young women as well as young men. 
The collection already embraces eight volumes, 
octavo, sold at three or four francs each, accord- 


Par Le | 





for baviug carried their mechanical appliances 
to the highest perfection, and implying that 
they have abandoned the manual dexterity 
which can alone be associated with works of art. 
Etching, line-engraving, mezzotint, aquatint, 
and other modes of metal-engraving are de- 
scribed with more or less fulness for practical 
use, together with a host of methods for obtain- 
ing relief plates from incised, whose names 
would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 
American readers curious in such matters will 
find themselves initiated into a great many 
** processes,” both derived from and independent 
of photography, by which any kind of drawing 
or wash or tone picture can be copied in fac- 
simile or expressed in lines—processes more nu- 
merously in vogue in France than elsewhere. 
M. de Lostalot proposes the substitution of the 
sandblast for acid in etcbing ; compliments the 
English on their incomparable color-printing 
after Miss Greenaway, Waltcr Crane, and R, 
Caldecott; and, takivg up a subject wholly 
neglected by M. Delaborde, lithography, vindi- 


| cates its quality and its future in what is much 
_ the most entertaining chapter in the book, though 


pretty strictly limited in its survey to France. 
Both these volumes are profusely illustrated, 
but the cuts are rather promiscuously disposed, 
especially in ‘ Les Procédés,’ and are not always 
chosen so as to be of the greatest assistance. 
Reductions of the whole of a design are con- 


stantly given where a fragment enlarged or at 


ing as they are stitched or bound. The two | 


before us overlap each other less than might be 
supposed from their titles. 

M. Delaborde’s task was to relate the rise and 
progress of the art of engraving in the several 
countries of Europe. He has done this with the 
ease which his great familiarity with the sub- 
ject permitted, at the same time giving a lite- 
rary flavor to his recital unusual in such com- 
pendiums. His method is biographica! by pre- 
ference, and there could be no surer way to 
interest. We find here, as was to be expected, 
sound views, fair appreciation, and sober criti- 
cism of the various masters under discussion. 
Naturally the French school is most dwelt upon, 
and there is perhaps here and there a trace of 
national antipathy toward the Germans, M. 
Delaborde is a partisan of the Dutch in the 
dispute over the origin of wood-blocks and of 
movable type—he will only allow Gutenberg to 
have been the first type founder. 
necessarily proceed from chauvinism, and we 
would not insist upon it. 


This does not | 


scale would have met the student’s need far bet- 
ter. Again, there are too many facsimiles made 
by the graver. Finally, the press-work of the 
cuts leaves something to be desired. Still, the 
examples taken together, especially those of 
early printing, offer a notable addition to any 
similar collection with which we are acquainted. 





Der Buddhismus in seiner Psychologie. Von 


A. Bastian. Berlin. 1882, 


Der Buddhismus und seine Geschichte in Indien, 
Von Heinrich Kern. Translated by Hermann 
Jacobi. First volume. Leipzig. 1882, 


Dr. BASTIAN, though professing to treat only of 
the psychulogy of Buddbism, makes an exhaust- 
ive treatise on the entire system. It is so full of 
matter, sometimes relevant and sometimes not, 
that it would be hopeless to attempt to review 
the points of the argument, or the facts brought 
forward in illustration of the argument, adopted 
by the author. The useful index at the begin- 


| ning of the work will exhibit for sufficient pur- 


His handbook is, it | 


must next be remarked, devoted almost exclu- | 


sively to metal-engraving. At the beginning, 
proper notice is taken of the early development 
of engraving on wood, but the subject is not 
pursued beyond Diirer, his pupils and imitators. 
Nor is etching treated of except in a very subor- 
dinate manner. What M. Delaborde bas to say 
of metal engraving in this country is not very 
flattering, nur by comparison with Europe is it 
unjust. Still, one feels that he writes without 


knowledge of our best achievements, or of the | 


course of this branch of art from the first Boston 
engravers to the present time. And no one but 
a Frenchman would have spoken of ‘the en- 
gravings exposed for sale in New York or New 
Orleans,” as if he had named the two centres of 
art productiveness in the United States. 

M. de Lostalot bas not made so readable a 


" book as the foregoing, but this could hardly help 


being the case. His concern is with processes 
ratber than with history or biograpby. On the 
subject of wood engraving he is much more 
satisfactory than M. Delaborde, following the 
safe guidance of M. Firmin-Didot. But he too 


stuinbles in praising American wood-engravers 


pose the scope of the book. Under the heading 
**Mikrokosmos,” the author considers bis sub- 


ject technically ; he explains the character of 


Budcbism as it relates to the mental constitu- 
tion of man. The khanda, or the constituents of 


| bis personal existence, the sangkhara, the aya- 


tana, and so on, are considered severally ; and 
the entire nomenclature of the subjective part 
of Buddhism is exhibited and explained in de- 
tail. Under the heading ‘‘ Makrokosmos,” the 
author brings under our notice the external 
view of the system. Its connection with the 
outer world, the heavens and earth, the gods 
and their mode of existence, are considered from 
a Buddhist point of view, and contrasted with 
otber religious systems or philosophical theories. 
The amount of learning brought to bear on this 
part of the treatise is quite surprising, and 
makes the study a severe trial. The third chap- 
ter refers to the teachiog of Buddbism. Here we 
have the ‘four truths,” the foundation of Bud- 
dba’s doctrine, explained. After this, the author 
directs us to consider Buddha’s method of teach- 
ing by parable ; his views respecting caste ; the 
abstruse doctrine of dharma; the nature of Adi- 
Buddha, and so on. 
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It will be seen from this bare outline, that the 
author includes in his plan the entire substance 
of Buddhist teaching. One portion alone, as, 
e, g., that of ‘‘the dharma,” would be enovgh 
for review ; the whole circle of doctrine is be 
yond our reach. With respect to “*the other 
world ” (das Jenseits), the most important sub 
ject is the meaning of Nirvana. Here we notice 
the author adopts the theory, now generally ac 
cepted, that Nirvana is of two sorts : the eondi- 
tion of the Arahat (or the fruit of Arahatsbip), 
which is known as Upididisesanibbina—that is, 
> and Anupiadidi 
sesanibbana, which is the condition of a Buddha 
after the death of bis body. What this last con- 
dition is, our author expliins partially as ‘ta 
mode of 


Nirvina ‘“‘haviog remains” 


existence independent of space and 
time.” This seems to point to the idea that 
Nirvana is, after all, the condition of the * abs« 

lute "—absolute existence, without relationship 
and unconditional. It 
that the interesting part of Buddhism lies in the 
study of its teaching as an ethical system ; its 
philosophy and psychology are beyond the in 
telligence of the present age. 


is more and more evident 


Prof. Kern’s volume contrasts strongly with 
that just reviewed. Here all is order, and the 
argument a plain one; in the former, learning 
and profuse illustration hide the form of the 
argument and obscure the conclusions drawn 
Prof. Kern, first of all, seeks the explanation of 
the tern Atman, as this is the key of Indian 
philosophy. He compares it to “light.” This 
light, entering the range of man’s intellectual 
being, gives him the idea of *‘self.” But self is 
no reality: it is like the salt taken up by the 
water ; it can have po separate existence apart 
from the water. Self, then, is a delusion, a mis 
understanding (Missverstdndniss), On this mis- 
take depends the entire result of human experi- 
ence, its joy and its misery ; and only when the 
mistake is rectitied is there a return to man’s 
rizbt condition. This, then, is the object of 
Indian philosophy and its religious teacbing, to 
show us the non-reality of the “self,” and to 
us freedom in the knowledge of the un 
reality of this fetter. 

The author then proceeds to consider the Bud- 
dha-legend. Ue derives the points of his com- 
parison principally from the ‘ Lalita-Vistara.* 
This work, however, is hardly a fair criterion otf 
the primitive legend, as it undoubtedly belongs to 
a late period in the Buddhist development. The 
author considers the legend to be allied to the 
Sun-myth, in keeping with the view of M. Sénart. 
But there is certainly behind the myth a real 
and living personality. Buddha was a human 
teacher. Tbe events of his early life and the 
mcre obscure portions of bis mature age may be 
mythical, but we can hardly doubt that he lived 
and died like other great teachers—the wonder 
of the age while alive, and the early recipient cf 
an apotheosis after his death. 

In considering the legend, our author well 
says that the groundwork of Buddbism and, in 
short, of all heathen teaching, whether in India 
or Europe, is the dogma, ‘‘that all that is born 
must die.” This is the keynote sounded by Bud 
dha himself, as the foundation of his system. 
The condition of Nirvana, the highest good, is 
the condition that admits of ‘neither birth nor 
death” ; and to find this condition is the one 
aim he proposes in his teaching and his method 
of life. 

It will be found, after all, that the mass of 
Buddhist literature may be reduced to small! 
limits, when this is understood, that Buddha 
was not a philosopher himself, but a man deeply 
affected by a sense of human misery, and im- 
pressed with a conviction that this misery may 
be remedied. His system may have grown into 
a philosophy, but as it came from his own hanus 


give 





‘Che 


it Wasa bold attempt to stem the tide 
giving up all thoughts of “self” as finite, 
allowing the light of the * highest 


ihyr 
self” to enter and restore the subject, miscalled 


Nation. 


‘* intinite ” 


the individual, to the condition of an original 
un-selfconsciousness. 
A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect By DB 


Mopro, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Clar 


endon Press Series, Large Svo, pp. 544 

lis handsome volume is a work of much merit, 
and it will be warmly welcomed by students et 
Homer, for there was a real need of a Homer 
grammar in English. Mr. Monro sr ets pes 
liarly well titted to have undertaken such a 
work. He has for years been engaged in 
meric studies, has a thorough acquaintance 
with the German literature on the subject, and 
has been recently associated with the famous 
Cobet, of Leyden, in the collation of t Ver 
tian manuscript (Codex Venetus A) uy wi 
Dindort’s edition of the Venetian scholia) of 
the ‘Thad? (Clarendon Press, I877) is based. hh 


INv7, Mr. Monro published an admirable lit 
entitled ‘Book L of the Thad, w 
and on Homeric (iramimian 


terse 


volume, 
Notes 


Those 


an Essay 


and suggestive notes 
garded, we presume, as a specimen of Mr. Mor 
ro’s long-promised critical commentary . that 
essay on Homeric grammar was plainly the get 
whence the present bulky trea 
This Homeric 
outset, is not adapted, as it was probably 
designed, to 
iather a thesaurus of information upon TH 


tise bas gi 
grammar, it should be stated at 
the 
as a text-book, It is 


not serve 


forms and syntax. The author cites in his} 

face the numerous sources Whence he has derived 
assistance, pointing out that a book of this kind 
must be to great extent a compilation i 





obligation to Curtius, 
He begins his 


the forms of t 


acknowledging special 
Delbriick, and La Roche 


mar with the examination ot 


verb, and follows closely the lines of Curtius’s 
Verbum. By his constant use of the terns 
matie and non-the fi forms, he will he 


English and American readers t 
the 


habituate 


disuse of 


expression ¢ it ! 


whieh even our elementary manuals must 


* 
mately come. When we have once fairly 


to use the new nomenclature, we shall proba 


find that pler to speak of apper 


it is sim 














personal ending directly to a th 
than to speak of joining ittoa s? vey bv a 
necting vowel. 

The remarks on the Greek passive \ 
bh TI r } s it at we s i 
rather speak of a passive use of f 
than of a passive voice. This passive sens 
monly grew out of the reflexive meaniy 
to the middle, as may | lustrated by \ 
French reflexive verbs; but in t s i 
aorists passive (aorists in-» and Was | 
ably developed out of a sinal int siti 
meaning. 

There are some hservations uy] 
m the augment n 
ed forms are about equally I I 
except in the speeches, where tl i ent 
is rarely lacking Het } pferen is 
drawn that th x is freely 
rdinarv narrative be se the cont \ 
shows past t is referred t s 
statement, in this « it that the au nt 
sa s lacking in iterative forms ip. 44), is 

an Curtius i er gra 
t bak 
“I t i » the author in 
his discussion of tl leclens s, Which ar 
ated than the verb, but miust 
to the syntax. Th recusati 
ler two great divisions: the ac 
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live is “ t blatival 4 
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t That . { 
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s { ri t t 
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trea VosiX 
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Yes i I fs { 
ti sages i ‘ PoOms F 
rr iv I t i 
\ ft 1 \ Nev 
\ . a A Wag > 
Tus t \ e somewhat after t 
W ¢ Ne l ives the record 
sh s er f1 Darwinian’s point 
view l st ane ti haracters bh 
\ t s obtain and keep an ascend 
r their fe ws are described in an at 
tractiv wd foreible manne? There are some 
sof express i which indicate that the 
work ust iv t 1 hastily, not to say care 
slv.} red Thus ‘They blossom early, 
do tl A i iuse they have got a gocd 
. K of it il in their bulb to go on upon” 
1, ** Thore vy well-established and ancient 
=} es do not throw back so easily or so often to 
ess dvanced ancestral forms.” A good deal 
f interesting folk-lore is scattered through the 


thereby becomes better suited to 


book, which 


the general reader, The world will never be 
weary of z py works on natural history, pro 
vided the amount of information conveyed in 
t is t too great or tooimproving, The 
harin of such books is not a little heightened 
when, as in this case, a few touches of local 


story of customs, words, and places are added, 
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The Essays will be arranged in such divisions 
as the following, to each of which stuceessiy 
volumes will be devoted 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

HMISTORICA ‘ 
Vv > \ 
‘ ‘ 
7.‘ RV A \ SS ‘ 
, ) \ \ 
‘ , 

The series is des gned to brin r together fog 
the convemience of readers and tor permanent 
preservation the results of the best thought of 


the best writers of the day 

Itus characteristic of re Ought and. set 
ence that a much larger proportion than ever 
before of their most important work 
the form of contributions to reviews and nines 
the thinkers of our time submuatti thea 
results at once to the great public 

As a consequence, there are subject 
deepest present and permanent in 
all of the literatures of which e nl 
shape of detached papers, indiv V so famous 
that their topres and opinions are in every body's 
mouth, vet collectively only accessible for re 


ent th 


APPears in 


7ZINes, 


reading and comparison to those who are pains 
taking enough to search long files of periodicals 


The grouping of topics by is the dis 
tinguishing feature of the present series, and in 
so collecting these separate papers as to give the 
reader a comprehensive view of the dis, 
of which they torm a part, and in enabl 
them to be preserved as a part of the history of 
modern thought, if is believed that the 
will render a service that will be widely ap 
preciated 

The editor pr 


volumes i 


USS1ONS 


series 


to make the Ti 


poses 


IPTICS OF 


TRE TIME substantially a continuance of the 
exellent series entitled * Current Diseussion,” 
which was edited bv Mr. Burlingame, but the 
present volumes will have the advantace of 


being more compact in size and much lower in 
price. 

As well for the permanent value of their con 
tents as forthe neatness and attractiveness of 
their form, the publishers believe that they will 
meet the wants of thousands of readers 


Vol. IT. SOC7AL PROBLEMS, 


To be ready in May, will comprise the following papers 

WORLD CROWDING. By Robert Giffen, President of 
the British Statistical Society 

FURGPE IN STRAITS. Bla | 

SECRET SOCIETIES IN FRANCE. By Jehan de Paris 

A DEMOCRAT ON THE COMING DEMOCRACY. By 
Henry Laboucheére 

HOME RULE, SOCIALISM, AND SECESSION. By J 
Wolfe Fianagan 

TH . NATIONALIZATION OF THE LAND. Fdinhurgh 

THE EUROPEAN TERROR. By Emile de Laveleye 

A POLITICTAN IN TROUBLE ABOUT HIS SOUL. By 
Auberon Herbert 

IW. ABJOGRAPITICAL STUDIES, 


To be issued in June, will contain 


LFON GAMBETTA,. By Frederic 

DFAN SWIFT. Blackirood 

MISS RURNEY’S OWN STORY. 
Christie. 

SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D. By G. W. Dasent. 

LORD WESTBURY AND BISHOP WILBERFORCE. A 
Lucianic Dialogue. Hy H. D. Traill. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
bRdinburgh Review. 

LITEKARY BOHEMIANS, Dlackirood. 

PUTNAM’S SONS 

New York; 


Harrison. 


By Mary Fiizabeth 
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Vi 
BLINDS 


GLEORGLE LeLlIOT. 


MISS 


this 
critic, from 


has a genial notice of 


by a 


The Nation very 
book, written 
which we quote the closing lines: “ Mathilde 
Blind has as much idea of the mek the 


scope of her [George Eliot’s] genius as a wren 


fair-minded 
powe r 


might have of an eagle's flight 


Readers of the Nefion have undoubtedly read 
and we want to show them 
what some crabbed critics, with diseased minds 
which wait on impaired digestion, think of the 


this notice, here 


book : 


a continuous 
Miss Blind’s 
Mrs. Mar 


“The first attempt toward anything like 
account of this remarkabk 
just and discriminating,” 


woman, 
analyses are savs 


garet J. Preston, 


which has 
contains 


‘ The best portraiture of the great author 
yet appeared. The biographical part 
facts, and the selections are admirat 
the reader’s demand fer something fresh and 
bie,” 





new 
ratify 
memora 


jy made tog 


says the N.Y. Home Journal, 


* Miss Blind’s little book 
good taste and judgment, 
straint. It is a graceful and unpr 
phy, and tells all that need be 
the greatest writers of the time. 
ing, if not fascinating, 
sents,” says the N. ¥. Tribune, 


is written with admirable 


and with notable sclf-re 
tentious little biogra 
ning one of 
It is a deeply interest 


woman wh Blind 


told conce: 


mn Miss 


pre 


“Tt isnot often the 
touched upon with so much tact, fri 
rent fidelity as in the present instance. While 
writer is evidently bound up in her subject, and ¢ 
the unqualified homage due George Fill 
has written conscientiously and 
or overwrought sentiment 


private life of a great writer is 
ppa 
the 
ives 





and a 


inkhiess, 


ot’s penltus, she 


without exacyeration 


y says the Portland Press. 


* Miss Blind has shown diligence and goc *udgment 
in the accumulation of her materials, and Pp; sable 
to add not a little to our ‘C), . 

i ‘ 4g 
says the F 


knowledge of Gea 


‘“aminer, 


‘The material for a life of George Eliot is not 
ant, yet this is a satisfying biography in 
well as in manner. Miss Blind’s reviews of 
novels are very interesting, the 
their characters being indicated,” 


abun 

material as 
the 
of 


innati 


originals of many 


Says the Cin 
Gazette. 

“More complete than any 
have, and it will hold its place, 
memoir has been written, 
and the 
Journal, 


other sketch which wi 
even after some ampler 
by virtue of its compactness 
says the Boston 


justness of Its estimates,” 


* Mathilde Blind has produced an excellent biography 
of George Eliot. ype is bounded by the limits of 
the series of ‘Famous Women,’ of which it is the initial 
number; yet it is sufficiently extended to satisfy 
requirements of the great inass of readers. The pre 
work is executed in a large and vigorous style. The 
author meets the demands of her subject with unpre 
tending and unfailing ability,” says the Chicago Dial. 


Tus se 


the 
cnt 


“Miss Blind is to be congratulated on the skill and 


judgment with which she has accomplished a much 
needed literary work, . . . Well worth reading were 
it only tor the modest but clos« rning criticism 


on George Eliot’s writings,” says Good Literature. 


and dise 


“A thoroughly appreciative sketch of the great novel 


ist,” saysthe N.Y. Independent. 

‘The story of her life has never been told so fully and 
so lovingly as by Mathilde Blind,” says Rer, W. 7. Clarke, 
in N, Y. Star. 

“ This admirable study of George Eliot, fuller 
and more finished than any preceding study of this 


great woman,” says the Chicago Tribune. 


* Miss Blind has presented the only adequate account 
of the life-story of this greatest woman-writer of the 
awe. This study of her life is a valuable contri- 
bution to literature,” the Methodist 


Maga 


says Canadian 


ine 


The ** Famous Women Series” 
Miss Blind’s ‘George Eliot’ and Miss Robinson’s 
‘Emily Bronté.’ Miss Thomas’s ‘ George Sand’ 
will follow, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s ‘ Mar- 
garet Fuller’ is in active preparation. Price 
$1 each. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


now contains 


Publishers, Boston. 


{uy 


Sy ny 


‘Che Nation. 


50-YEAR FIVE PER CENT. 
BONDS OF THE 


GOLD 


New 
Buffalo Railway Co. 
INTEREST PAYABLE JANI 


TARY 1 AND JULY 1. 


PRINCIPAL 
Both Principal and Interest payable in the City 
of New York, tn United States Gold Coin, 
r, at the option of the b in City 
of London, in sterling 


at Britain 


PAYABLE 


JULY 1, 1931. 





arer, 


money of 


Coupon Bonds of $1,000 er £200 each, converti 
Registered Certificates, in denomina- 


Zions of $1,000, $5,000, and $70,000. 


Ale into 


Secured by a First Mortgag 
the Railwayand its Equipment, Franchises, 
and Property 


” 4 , > 994 , ‘ner. aed 
OWA OY AETCALLTEY ACTUIired, 
J Z 


md only COTETING 


tof every description, now 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, OF 
NEW YORK, TRUSTEE. 
Zotal Issue authorized, $50,000,000, on the 
Double Track Main Line between the City 


f New York and the City ef Buffalo, 


and its Br THe hes. 


Having purchased $20,262,000 in all of the above de 
scribed Bonds, of which $16,145,000 have already 
privately sold, we now invite proposals to 
purchase the $1,117,000 upon the following 
terms: 


been 
remaining 


Sealed proposals, to be indorsed “ Proposals for West 
Shore Bonds,” will be received at our office until Thurs- 
» May 10, 1883, at 5 o'clock, POM., When they will be 
opened, in the presence of the bidders, by 


day 


JOHN A. STEWART, President 
. United States Trust Conipany ; 
. Je F. N. LAWRENCE, President 


O39 New York Stock Exchange ; and 
. F. SPALDING, President 
Central Trust Company : 
and will be awarded to the highest bidders, absolutely 
without reserve. 

Proposals must be accompanied by certified cheques 
for ten per cent. of the value of the Bonds bid for, 
which amount will be applied to the extent of ten per 
eent. upon proposals accepted, or will be returned in 
full where no awards are made. The remaining 90 per 
cent. of the Ponds must be paid for in three successive 
monthly instalments of 50 per cent. each, commencing 
June 14, 1883, Purchasers have the privilege of antici- 
pating, atany tine, any or all instalments, upon giving 
three days’ notice thereof. Interest accrued upon the 
Bonds to date of payment therefor must be paid in all 
cases, 

For the first payment of 10 per cent., negotiable re- 
ceipts will be issued, redeemable in Bonds upon full 
payment for the amount awarded. Bonds will be de- 
livered for all other instalments as paid. 

All Bonds delivered will be of those numbers listed at 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

The officials of the West Shore Railway inform us that 
their road from Weehawken to Syracuse is now nearly 
ready for the passage of trains, and that the cash assets 
for the completion of those divisions are ample to place 
them in first-class condition for full operation. They 
also state that the road between Syracuse and Buffalo is 
undercontract for completion before August 31, 1883, 
and that ample funds are provided therefor. They fur- 
ther state that they expect to open the road for business 
from New York to Albany and Syracuse in July and 
through to Puffalo in October. 

Tne New York, West Shore, and Buffalo Railway is the 
only Trunk Line terminating at New York City which 
has but one class of Bonds of a single issue, secured by 
a uniform First Mortgage covering its entire line and 
equipment. 

By reason of the fifty years fixed before these Bonds 
can be redeemed, the convenience of registered certifi- 
cates of large denominations upon which the interest 
may be collected by cheque the same as upon Govern- 
ment Bonds, and being the security of a First Mortyzage 
on a Trunk Line traversing the most populous and 


wealthy portion of the United States, and terminating 
at its Commercial Metropolis, it is believed that these 
Bonds will become a favorite American railway invest- 


York, IVest Shore, ard 
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ment for trust and other funds requiring permanency, 
convenience, and safety. 

Additional particulars and form of proposal furnished 
upon application. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


New York, May 5, 1883, 26 NASSAU ST 


| Form of Proposal} 
To Messrs. WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
26 NASSAU "STREET, 
New York: 
Enclosed find certified cheque to your order for $ 
being ten (10) per cent. of amount bid for $ 
par value First Mortgage Bonds of the New York, West 
Shore, and Buffalo Railway, for which the undersigned 
hereby subscribe at the price of per cent. 
agreeing to pay for the same, or any less amount that 
may be allotted hereto, upon the terms and conditions 
set forth in your advertisement for proposals dated 
May 5, 1883. 
Name.... 
Address 
Date 


’ 


. L883, 


Missouri [Rust Co. 


Offers the safest securities in the market. 


a specialty o 
7 Per Cent. 


arm Loans, secured by DEED OF TRUST, being a first 
lien upon the property. Interest payable semi-annually 
at the CHEMICAL NATIONAL Rank, N.Y. Collection laws 
effective and speedy. Safety proved by ten years’ ex 
perience. For full partie ular’s and references address 


O. A. CRANDALL, President, 


Sedalia, Mo. 


IRINCE & WHITELY, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
(Branch Office, 180 Fifth Avenue.) 


All classes: of Railway and Mining Stocks bought and 
sold on Commission. 

Private telecraph-wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
and Richmond, Va. 


,: WN 


IssuE COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


k 71 DDE R, PEABODY & 
1 Nassau St., N. Y.; 113 Devonshire St., 


EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF CREDIT ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 
Correspondents : 

BARING BroTHers & Co., London; 
PERIER FRERES & Co., Paris; 
MENDELSSOHN & Co., Berlin, 


Also makes 


BROTHERS 


50 WALL STREET, 


& CO., 


CO. 


Boston. 


JOHN A. ALDEN, 


/ 


CLIFFORD c. WatTERs. 

AKOTA,—Trustworthy informa- 
tion given, and safe and lucrative investments 
made for non-residents in this most prosperous 
region. 


New York References: Horace White, George S. 
Morison, 
ALDEN & WATERS, Land Agents, 
Jamestown, Dakota. 
P. TURNER & CO., 
& 


207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, 
DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS. 
Orders executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence 
solicited. 


rr IRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
placed on well-improved Kansas City property. 
For rates and refcrences address 
HOMER REED, Kansas City, Mo. 


M ORTGAGE LOANS negotiated on New 
Orleans property. S per cent. guaranteed. fk 


fre ss FERGU 8s KERNAN, Att'y-at-Law, 22 Carondelet, N 


Unimounted 1 hotographs 


OF ANCTENT AND WORKS 


Embracing a tions of famous original 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 

xer dozen. Send t-cent stamp for new catalogue, 
subjects. 


MODERN OF ART, 
eintinge, 

Price, cabinet size, $1 : 

5 +f 20 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Nation. 


ne ee -y " Sard ) 7 
Crnctnnatt Book-Auction Rooms. 
(Established 1841.) 

The only book-auction house in the West. 
ments solicited. Libraries catalogued and sold to the 
best advantage. Sma!l lots of books received and cata- 
logued with others. Collectors of libraries can have 
our catalogues mailed to them upon request. 

W.O. DAVIE & CO., 16 East Fourth Street. 


Consign. 








